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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The housebreaker working in guilty haste and con- 
fusion has been shown again this week in the Budget 
debates. After increment, reversion; and here once 
more, in the name of the community, the Government 
grabs the property of the man on the same plea—that 
he has not built it up by ‘‘ his own brain or muscle ”’. 
On this line no one who inherits property, whether 
five pounds or five million, is entitled to hold it. 
He has not made it by ‘‘ his own brain or muscle ’’. 
The community will seize it, and there will be reversion 
with a vengeance—reversion to simple chaos. Why, 
the naked barbarian of the paleolithic age with his flints 
= arrow-heads had as civilised a code of property as 

s. 


But scared by noises in the house, the Government 
dare not after all act up to this principle of take all 
you can get hold of. They let a certain amount of 
their booty slip from their hands. First, they let off from 
the new duty reversions where the lease ends within 
thirty years of the date of purchase ; and an hour or two 
later—one of their own band siding against them—they 
change thirty years into forty. We imagine that had a 
dozen Ministerialists threatened mutiny the Government 
would have run the period up to fifty years. If the duty 
is just, these exemptions, said Mr. Balfour, cannot be 
just. Logically of course they can’t. But it is not 
logic the Government are after, it is loot. 


Then land valuation has been to the fore all the week. 
ere are two schools of opinion in the Liberal party 
on this. One school is for a policy of Thorough. Mr. 
Churchill appears to be its headmaster, Mr. Philip 
Morrell and Mr. Wedgwood—the inevitable Mr. 


Wedgwood—among its most promising pupils. It is 
for valuing every rod of land owned by a private indi- 
vidual, now whilst there is a good—or evil—excuse to 
vajue it. True, the Government propose to let the 
owner of agricultural land off lightly under the Budget— 
so far as the increment, development, and revenue 
clauses go. Never mind, say the Thorough school, let 
us none the less take this opportunity to find out what 
he is worth. We may want to fleece and flay him later. 
Remember, he is mostly a Tory and has always voted 
against us. 


The other school is either more charitable or more 
cautious—we incline to think more cautious. It argues 
that the Government had better not tack a new 
Domesday Book on to the Budget lest the whole 
prove too cumbrous. The House of Lords must not 
be given a decent excuse for tampering with the Budget 
on the plea that it is a great deal more than a Budget. 
We note that Mr. C. J. O’Donnell M.P. is dead 
against adding a Domesday to the seventy-odd clauses 
of the Budget. But to him Mr. Morrell M.P. tartly 
retorts that for purposes hereafter it is absolutely 
necessary to value all the land, every marsh, we sup- 
pose, and every mountain-top. If the landowners 
object to the cost of valuation, why, let the Government 
do it for them. But we wonder how the British tax- 
payer would like this arrangement. Mr. Morrell’s 
constituents are even more patient asses than the 
ordinary taxpayer if they are ready to pay for a State 
valuation of marshes and mountain-tops that yield them 
nought in return. 


Yesterday there was a City of London meeting in 
favour of the Budget. Lord Rothschild is not to have 
it all his own way any longer. The full list of gentlemen 
who were present in support of the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is worth reading. We 
noticed, among the names, these: Sir Henry Norman, 
Mr. Raymond Asquith, Mr. Hemmerde. So the Liberal 
party has got some of the City magnates after all. 


Mr. Churchill has blundered badly twice this week, 
both times about the House of Lords. There was his 
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great rhetorical speech about Lord Lansdowne 
‘* mincing ’’ the Budget. But all the gas went out of 
it when it turned out that Lord Lansdowne never 
mentioned mincing. By the mouth of Mr. Asquith Mr. 
Churchill shrivelled his Edinburgh speech into a stupid 
platitude in the House of Commons on Wednesday. The 
audience at Edinburgh believed that Mr. Churchill was 
committing one of his audaciously planned “‘ indiscre- 
tions ’’ when he told them that if the Lords amended 
the Budget there would be an appeal to the country. 
They thought he was “ betraying ’’ a Cabinet secret. 
Now he explains that the speech did not mean there 
would be an immediate dissolution. But this is as stale 
as ditch-water. 


Who is responsible in the House of Commons for 
the conduct of the Budget? Mr. Asquith, as we-know, 
is not responsible—it is improper for him to “‘ inter- 
vene spasmodically in a highly technical and complex 
measure ’’ which he has not studied closely. Mr. 
Lloyd George, as Mr. Balfour says, obviously cannot 
be always present to conduct his Bill. And now the 
great law officers of the Crown are declaring they are 
not paid to do this job at all! ‘‘ It is not my business ”’, 
said Sir William Robson warmly on Tuesday night 
or Wednesday morning, ‘‘ I am paid to do legal work 
only, though I am glad to oblige my friends’. It comes 
to this—the only person whose business it is to be present 
is the Chairman—and he is roundly abused for his pains 
by the ‘* Daily News ”’. 


But this talk about the Attorney- or Solicitor- 
General only helping the Government with their bills 
through good nature is nonsense. An Attorney- or 
Solicitor-General, Liberal or Conservative, helps his 
Government with their bills because the Prime Minister 
gave him office. Does Sir William Robson imagine 
that Mr. Asquith would have allowed him to fill the 
splendid post of Attorney-General at £7,000 a year and 
the chance of a still greater post by and bye, on any 
other understanding? Sir William Robson is paid to 
help with the Government Bills; it is too absurd to 
pretend otherwise. No Prime Minister who is not a 
perfect fool will ever offer these highly paid posts to 
anyone who is not ready to work hard at the ordinary 
front-bench work. The thing is simply past all dispute. 


By the way, talking of great Law Officers, is the 
Lord Advocate an ‘exceptional monarch’’ in the 
Government? He has been preaching the doctrine that 
the land apart from the buildings belongs to the People. 
Therefore, he says, the People have a right to appro- 
priate a part of the value of the land. Lord Crewe was 
shy and adroit when asked in the House of Lords whether 
this was the view of the Government. He could not 
tell what was the Government’s view on this abstract 
question—Governments have no time for abstractions. 
We suspect that the Lord Advocate has been doing a 
little electioneering in the wilds of Scotland ‘‘ on his 
own ”’. 


The affair of honour in the House of Commons last 
week ended this week in apologies all round. Every- 
thing has been expunged. It is a good ending to 
what for a little while looked quite a thorny affair. 
But Liberals cannot crow after all, for at the last 
moment of the incident a fearful Liberal offender 
was dragged in and he too had to apologise! Mr. 
Wilson, M.P. for South S. Pancras, worn down, poor 
man, by an eighteen-hour sitting, did a ‘‘ sketth”’ 
for the ‘‘ Daily News’ accusing the Chairman of 
Ways and Means of at least discourtesy to Mr. Lloyd 
George. It is monstrous for the Government to keep 
irritated sketch-writers up till five and six in the morn- 
ing. Has not the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
journalised in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ in past 
times? He must know what nerve-racking work it is. 


If wit is, as Selden said, ‘‘ upon the sudden turn ”’, 
Mr. Harcourt’s little speech on the House of Commons 
bar can scarcely be called witty, seeing he had time to 
prepare it. Yet one knows not by what other word it 


‘was not one to point out the fact that the taxpayef 


can be described. A catchy saying has it that smal] 
things amuse small minds. As a fact they please large 
minds quite as much; and doubtless big men in the 
House were quite as much tickled as small men by the 
question of the removal of the bar—that sacred bit of 
constitutional wood. We like to think of Mr. Har. 
court, sweet and cool as George Herbert’s day, in these 
scenes of turmoil. He can make us laugh and be happy, 
whilst his colleagues make us curse. May he float 
serene to leadership one day ! 


The Liberals have held their seats in Dumfries and at 
High Peak, but with their 1906 majority reduced jn 
both places. Save in 1906, High Peak has for many 
elections past been a near thing, and though disappointed 
we cannot say we are much surprised at the result. But 
this is one of the seats that will have to be won at the 
general election if we are to get a good working majority 
over Liberals, Labour and Irish. The personal interest 
no doubt was important at High Peak; Mr. Partington 
being a bright and clever candidate. 


When is a peer interfering in an election not a peer 
interfering in an election? The Duke of Norfolk 
writing to say he hoped Mr. Profumo would win High 
Peak was, according to Mr. Dillon and Mr. Asquith, 
a peer who interfered; and -his letter, the House 
decided on Tuesday, is to go before the Committee of 
Privilege. But when Lord Rosebery made a strong 
party speech at Leith when an election was being fought 
at Edinburgh—‘‘ not very far off ’’, as Mr. Asquith 
slily admitted—Lord Rosebery was not interfering. 
Besides, he engaged himself months before to speak— 
and one must not interfere with contracts! The whole 
thing, however, is a storm ina teacup. A Conservative 
said to a friend in the Cabinet the other day, ‘‘ I see you 
are in trouble again. There seems to be a storm ina 
teacup over your business’’. ‘‘ Yes’’, replied the 
Minister, ‘‘ but I’m not sure whether I’m the storm 
or the teacup.’’ ‘This is very much the position of peers 
accused of this terrible offence. 


A statue to Sir Wilfrid Lawson on the Embankment 
was unveiled by Mr. Asquith on Tuesday. The Em 
bankment is a chosen spot for raising statues to un 
likely men. They are all ugly : John Stuart Mill, in his 
well-known attitude of sitting on a pin, Brunel, 
Forster, Raikes; and there is a medallion of Fawcett 
on a fountain, which would be an appropriate enough 
memorial for Sir Wilfrid Lawson, but does not seem so 
apposite for Fawcett. The statue is intended to com 
memorate Sir Wilfrid’s apostolate on behalf of Local 
Option. But the effective martyr to that cause was Sit 
William Harcourt, as both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt may have recalled to each other. Mr. 
Asquith, thinking probably of the Licensing Bill, denied 
that Sir Wilfrid was the advocate of lost causes. His 
causes were all making headway, he said; but the 
Government has done singularly little to propitiate 
his manes in the matter of Local Option. There was 
little Local Option and much bureaucracy in_ this 
Government’s Licensing Bill. 


The 29th of this month was to be given to a discussion 
in the House of Commons of how Mr. Birrell earns his 
salary, an attractive subject for debate; but Mr. 
Birrell’s friends got this thing done suddenly and um 
expectedly last Wednesday, as if it were a cattle drive 
or a visit from Dublin Castle to Cardinal Logue for 
directions in the ‘‘ government’’ of Ireland. The 
Nationalists had been taken into confidence in the 
tactics, but the Irish Unionists had been left in ignor 
ance, most of them away, so that the record of Mr. 
Birrell’s moonlit year went through without any criti 
cism beyond a sham challenge by a few of ‘‘ the boys” 
to show their village publicans that they were looking 
after ‘‘ the cause ’’. The urbanity of Mr. Long’s pro 
test left him helpless against the manceuvre, and there 


would gain greatly by giving Mr. Birrell his salary for 
avoiding Ireland in her ‘‘ government ”’. 
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Of course there is a recent fall in the criminal 
statistics of Ireland, as admitted by Mr. Long in the 
House on Wednesday ; but it is most distinctly not due 
tothe Government. It coincides exactly with the recent 
discovery of the bishops that crime was contrary to the 
Ten Commandments. Even after they ‘‘ gave Birrell 
a chance and got the money for the new Universi- 
ties ’’, cattle driving was not stopped until several of 
the hierarchy announced that it was ‘‘ immoral ’’, and 
the Irish legislators were left to find some other kind of 
crime to cultivate as a “‘ national policy ’’. They have 
not yet hit on any other kind of crime to cultivate, but 
they have threatened to do so unless Mr. Birrell puts 
enough of the League into the new Land Bill. 


Sir Edward Grey’s speech on the Foreign Office Vote 
was statesmanship of a high order—the pity is such 
speeches are thrown away when addressed to canaille 
that would bespatter a foreign sovereign coming here 
as the guest of the King. Sir Edward even reasoned 
with these people, and his reasoning will tell with the 
country generally. ‘‘ It is not our business even to 
know what passes in the internal affairs of other 
countries where we have no treaty rights.’’ ‘‘ To criti- 
cise the internal administration of a foreign country or 
to justify it is almost equally offensive to the country 
concerned.’’ Obviously (to any person with any know- 
ledge of affairs). Also, if interference is justifiable ever, 
it can only be when we are prepared to back our advice 
with force ; the last thing any of these Tsar-baiters desire. 
If their meddling landed us in a war, how they would 
run behind a bushel or any other hiding-place ! 


On Wednesday Lord Curzon made a speech to the 
Turkish Parliamentary delegates who are now touring 
the country. They are getting a good reception and 
being handsomely entertained, as the representatives 
of every responsible foreign body should be. Perhaps, 
however, that is not a very happy word for the Turkish 
Parliament, for in fact it is not responsible, since it has 
not power. The power is with the military authorities in 
Turkey and with them only. They are governing the 
country, and the show of a Parliament makes it easier 
for them to do it. There was real humour in Lord 
Curzon’s warning that they had to “‘ retain the loyalty 
of their valiant army ’’. The delegates must have smiled 
grimly at this, knowing that the question is whether 
the valiant army will retain them. 


The Shah has had to go. Wanting a Shah they could 
control to their own ends, the revolutionaries have put 
his small son on the throne. The Nationalists have 
shown some energy and initiative since they entered 
Teheran, and it may be that if the Persians will only 
cease from troubling there need be little fear of foreign 
intervention. Persia now has popular government, 
whatever that may be ; the Persian Cossacks and the rest 
have for the moment all fallen into line with the 
triumphant revolutionists. It is really a pity Persia 
could not be left alone to muddle along until the welter 
threw up a big man who could take the country over and 
compel respect. That is the only government for 
Persia and its likes. But no European politician has 
the courage to advise it. 


M. Clemenceau, who has survived so many assaults 
that ought to have driven him from office, has suc- 
cumbed at last to the attack of M. Delcassé. When 
M. Delcassé carried his motion for the appointment of 
a Commission to inquire into the state of the French 
Navy, and was appointed its President, it might have 
been foreseen that danger to the Ministry was immi- 
nent. Yet the crisis came suddenly and unexpectedly, 
and, brilliantly though M. Delcassé conducted his 
operations, it was really because M. Clemenceau lost 
his head that M. Delcassé accomplished his long- 
deferred revenge for his sacrifice to the Kaiser. 


It was a bétise of the worst kind for M. Clemenceau 
to reply as he did to M. Delcassé’s accusations that he 
Was personally responsible for the present state of the 
Navy. M. Delcassé simply overwhelmed him by a 


review of the foreign policy of France while M. 


Delcassé was Foreign Minister. M. Clemenceau might 
have got through the debate safely if his hatred of 
M. Delcassé had not got the better of him. But he was 
drawn ; and when he foolishly made it the issue whether 
France had been humiliated at Algeciras or when M. 
Delcassé was dismissed at the dictation of Germany, 
what else could the Chamber do than back up M. 
Delcassé and give the vote which put M. Clemenceau 
out of office? 


The Bill for registering the decisions of the South 
African Union Convention, which will come up for 
second reading in the Lords on Monday, should not 
escape critical examination. If it cannot be amended, 
at least it should not be rushed through on a torrent of 
rhetoric which there is nothing in the history of South 
Africa to justify. The South Africans only agree to do 
now what they might have done with profit to them- 
selves and the Empire when Lord Carnarvon attempted 
to give them a lead and was roundly abused for his pains. 
On one point the Imperial Government, in the preliminary 
negotiations with the delegates, have secured a not un- 
important change. The interests of Asiatics are not fo 
be left to the tender mercies of the provincial councils, 
but are to be in the control of the Governor-General. 
With the native question the Imperial authorities are not 
likely to interfere : the future of the black, provided he 
be treated humanely, must be left in South African hands. 


It appears that the Americans cannot get all the taxes 
they want and at the same time keep the President's 
promise to ‘‘ revise downward’’. This makes the 
President in a way responsible for the balance, and he 
is fighting for an income tax; but the lawyers hold 
that it cannot be imposed in the ordinary way, and so 
the President is trying to impose it through the business 
concerns. The objections are naturally strong, based 
on the dollar and also on the national disgrace of 
possibly finding the tax uncollectible. They had an 
income tax before, but found that the national sense of 
truth made it nearly unproductive. That was long ago, 
when the new eagle was doubly inflated with the spirit 
of George Washington; and there is fear that the sub- 
stituted spirit of Wall Street may not be more flattering 
to the national honour. Is it not curious that the people 
who produced George Washington should be so free 
from truth as to make an income tax uncollectible 
among them? 


The Lord Chancellor’s troubles are greater than he 
can bear in the matter of appointing Justices of the 
Peace. One can tell from his passionate utterance 
what he has had to put up with from the efforts of the 
Liberal wirepullers to get their own men appointed. 
Lord Loreburn has done what no other Liberal Chan- 
cellor has dared to do before; he has spoken the truth 
about his own side. Liberals are just as bad as Con- 
servatives, he says, and they want their own men ap- 
pointed, whether they are fit or not. He wants to be 
saved from his friends ; and a Royal Commission is to 
be appointed to find out a way to do it. The greatest 
trouble is in the boroughs. Lord Loreburn and the 
Lords-Lieutenants would get on well enough together. 
He admits they are fair about politics. _ When Lord 
Halsbury speaks of ‘“‘ political partisans ’’ he means 
Liberals—the Mayors of boroughs in this case. And, 
strange to say, Lord Loreburn means exactly the same 
thing. 


Lawyers expect a slump in divorce under the new 
judge, on the ground that he will attach less weight 
to women’s pleas of cruelty, narrowing the basis of 
actionable activity under his jurisdiction. No doubt 
there are limits within which the judge may influence 
the volume of ‘‘ business ’’’, but any prospect of a 
fall in briefs is likely to be exaggerated by those who 
take the fees, and there appears to be no sign of a 
slump in the activities that lead to the Divorce Court. 
A narrowing of the pleas might stimulate the activities, 
still securing equilibrium for the lawyers. On the 
whole we do not expect an unemployment problem. 
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From the account given by the Home Secretary of 
the doings of the suffragist women in Holloway they 
are turning their prison into a lunatic asylum. Their 
latest plan for getting the vote is to kick and bite 
the female warders and to throw their food out of the 
cell windows. It is quite a common symptom of con- 
firmed lunacy for patients to refuse food and try to 
starve themselves to death. Hysterical women in 
prison often break out and smash things; more often, 
indeed, than men do. But we never heard that they 
were discharged because they were giving the warders 
too much trouble. The doctors and the governor 
manage the matter amongst them. Why should they 
not do it with the suffragist women? They would, but 
the Home Secretary interferes and the women are dis- 
charged without serving their sentences. The magis- 
trates might as well dismiss the cases against them, 
if they can get out of prison by making themselves as 
great a nuisance inside as they are outside. 


The appointment of Mr. Kenyon, Assistant Keeper of 
the Manuscripts, to succeed to Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
as Director of the British Museum is the best that could 
have been made. There may from time to time be 
justification for taking a man from without the Museum, 
for a good second in command is not always fit to com- 
mand in chief. But when a fit man can be found on the 
staff he ought to be preferred to a stranger. This time 
a fit man could be found and has been appointed. Mr. 
Kenyon has a searching task before him—it is not a joke 
to draw Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s bow—but we fancy 
he will be equal to it. Honesty compels one to admit 
that satisfaction at Mr. Kenyon’s appointment is partly 
relief from fear of terrible things that might have 
happened. 


Father Tyrrell was without a doubt one of the true 
intellectuals of the Roman Church in this country, and 
though one cannot place him on a level with Newman he 
was a bold theological thinker and an impressive writer. 
With the Jesuits he always got on well ; but his relations 
with his Hierarchy were never altogether friendly. With 
many of the views that he put forward in his later 
writings Anglicans must necessarily be in sympathy. 
This position was practically indistinguishable from 
Febronianism. It was anti-curia. It was scandalous 
that he was denied Christian burial: perhaps, as in the 
case of Mivart, the omission will be rectified in years to 
come. 


Mr. Latham, the first flyer to attempt the Channel, 
failed; Captain Webb, the first swimmer, succeeded. 
But the future story may_he different. The interest has 
almost died out about Channel swimming, and it has 
only just begun about flying. Either Mr. Latham or 


M. Bleriot may cross long before either Holbein or | 


Woolf succeeds. All sorts of reasons might be given 
why the swimmers may fail; but there is no particular 
reason why a flyer should not get over the Channel. 
The distance is not greater than has already been done ; 
and the weather may be as good for flying the Channel 
as on the land. It is quite likely there may be many 


_ Channel fliers when the swimmers have given up in 


despair. Mr. Latham’s experience shows it is not so 
dangerous to flutter into the sea as on to the land; and 
the sensationalism will not be so stimulating in any 
future attempt as it was in Mr. Latham’s first adventure. 


Even the man that had no soul for ships could hardly 
help expanding to the magnificent effect off Southend. 
Him that has the soul this sight must have carried 
straight away into the Navy, making him a sailor if a 
boy, regretful that he is not a sailor if a man. Really, 
one need not regret the wooden walls. This arc of iron- 
clads is so tremendous a sight thatitsawe makes up easily 
for loss of grace. More beautiful of course would be 
a crescent of Nelson’s ships, but they would not hit the 
imagination so hard. There is charm in power. A 
modern battleship may be an unlovely thing—we do not 
feel it so ourselves—but multiply it in orderly arrange- 
ment and any unloveliness is lost in the magnificence of 
might. 


THE FALL OF M. CLEMENCEAU. 


M CLEMENCEAU will not, after all, have the 
* opportunity of engineering another election, 
This perhaps will be his bitterest reflection on the 
results of his huge blunder on Tuesday night. He 
might by the methods so well known to French 
officials have secured for himself another lease of 
office—it would be hardly correct to call it power, 
That he is not still Prime Minister is due entirely 
to his own inflammable temper. It would prob- 
ably not be inaccurate to say that had the debate 
followed instead of preceded his visit to Carlsbad, he 
would never have given rein in so ill-advised a 
manner to his hatred of M. Delcassé. The vote of 
the Chamber was clearly intended as a rebuke to the 
Premier rather than as a condemnation of his Cabinet. 
Unfortunately for M. Clemenceau, the Cabinet decided 
recently to do away with the scandalous misuse of the 
proxy system which had become too common among 
deputies, and, owing to this unfortunate homage paid 
to the first principles of parliamentary government, 
M. Clemenceau ceases to be Premier, for scores of his 
supporters were absent in their constituencies. 

A more dramatic illustration of Time’s revenges has 
been rarely known in history. M. Clemenceau was 
the engineer of M. Delcassé’s fall, and caused his 
second offer of resignation to be accepted. This 
of course was the real humiliation inflicted on France 
at that time, and since then everyone has learned 
how little French support is worth in a European 
crisis. Therefore even the not over-sensitive patriotism 
of the Chamber resented the extreme ill-taste of the 
taunts he directed against the ex-Foreign Minister. 
It is also, though this is a minor point, rather amusing 
to find M. Clemenceau describing Algeciras as a 
humiliation for France. Some of us might perhaps 
be minded to agree with him, but it is quite 
contrary to what we have been told by our would- 
be instructors in this country among pressmen and 
politicians of both parties. The Chamber took a per- 
fectly correct view of the quarrel, and thus vindicated 
the reputation of M. Delcass¢é, who may now, if 
he be so disposed, rest on his laurels. If he be still 
desirous of taking a leading part in administration, 
there is plenty for him to do. Parliamentary govern- 
ment was never more thoroughly exposed as a hollow 
sham in France than by the course of events during 
the Clemenceau Ministry, and the rottenness of the ad- 
ministrative system stands confessed. It may well be 
that the condition of the navy was not the proximate 
cause of M. Clemenceau’s fall, but it may be safely 
predicted that if an efficient substitute were at hand, or 
even if scrutin de liste took the place of the existing 
system, the parliamentary Republic would cease to 
exist. 

The feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction throughout 
France has been growing during the Clemenceau 
régime. The advance of the Revolutionary party in 
every direction is exciting the apprehensions of the 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry who own land. And 
these classes have formed the bodyguard of the Republic 
throughout its existence. They believed it gave 
them peace and quiet enjoyment of what they pos- 
sessed. They care little, it is true, about the prestige 
of their country or the scandals in which the Re- 
public has been plunged time after time. Corruption 
has been accepted as the inevitable accompani- 
ment of parliamentary government, and forgiven be- 
cause that system of conducting affairs seemed to 
disturb least the ordinary current of French middle- 
class life. But now the existing régime is losing even 
that excuse for its continuance. It cannot even ensure 
the ordinary necessities of civilised life to its supporters, 
and now it has just been brought home to the French 
people that they have no navy worthy of the name, 
and that government by deputies means not only 
humiliation abroad but insecurity at home. 

Under M. Clemenceau the Radical-Socialist group 
have had a fair opportunity of showing how they can 
conduct the business of the country. The result is not 
encouraging for the ordinary Frenchman who has no 
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ambitions and only asks to be let alone to enjoy life. 
Strikes and riots have followed one another with alarm- 
ing frequency, and anything in the nature of courageous 
repression has been always followed by some unneces- 
sary surrender on the part of the Ministry which has 
sterilised any good effect their momentary firmness 
might have had. 

A brief recapitulation will show the state of France 
during the last four years. The General Election, 
engineered by M. Clemenceau while Minister of the 
Interior with incomparable skill, took place amid 
scenes of riot and industrial disturbances. Paris was 
filled with troops, and a Monarchist conspiracy had to 
be invented to help Republican candidates. In October 
1906 M. Clemenceau became Prime Minister, and the 
ejection of bishops and curés throughout the country led 
to religious riots. In 1907 took place the strike of naval 
reservists, the dockers’ strike at Nantes, and the far 
more serious revolt of the wine-growers of the Midi. In 
1908 occurred the deplorable labour riots at Villeneuve, 
when three persons were killed and twenty wounded. 
It may also be remembered that in spite of Govern- 
ment prohibition the public teachers continued to main- 
tain their unions in defiance of authority. There were 
also riots of medical students in Paris which made a 
pandemonium on the left bank of the Seine. It is 
hardly necessary to recall postal strikes, telegraphists’ 
strikes and others which, though failures from the 
point of view of the promoters, have caused serious 
dislocation of business and annoyance to society in 
general. 

But beyond these overt acts on the part of revolu- 
tionary organisations, there have been grave symptoms 
of a general decay in the sense of public duty. The 
budget has been habitually hurried through the 
Chamber without adequate discussion. The tendency 
has been to abandon the proper functions of a popular 
Chamber, and to leave the matter entirely in the hands 
of the Budget Committee. There is consequently 
now no proper supervision of public expenditure. This 
general slackness is further shown by the disposition 
to pass the most dubious legislation in the Chamber in 
the hope that it may be rectified when it gets to the 
Senate. But the Senate has also shown that its mem- 
bers are adepts at shirking their duties. On several 
occasions Government Bills have been saved by the 
interposition of M. Clemenceau, who made the matter 
one of confidence. This was so with the Bill for buying 
the Chemin de fer de l'Ouest, when the Senate clearly 
voted against its convictions. The tendency of all 
popularly elected bodies to pander to the lowest strata 
of voters has been emphasised by the reduction of the 
reservists’ terms of service, which was passed by the 
Senate (though under protest), and by the discharge of 
the recruits before their due time. Amnesty Bills have 
undone any good wrought by momentary firmness. 
The gross election scandals and the worse corruption 
shown in the disposal of the Church property have all 
helped to weaken confidence in the Republic as a 
reputable form of government. 

The navy scandals have given the coup de grace to 
public confidence. True it is not easy to interest the 
mass of French people in the navy. It only occupies 
a secondary place in the popular favour; hence neglect 
and corruption in this case have been more readily 
condoned when exposed than perhaps they might 
have been in some other branches of the public service. 
For many years French naval estimatés have been 
deliberately cut down in order that the money might 
be devoted to other objects more likely to attract votes. 
The system is greatly to blame, but M. Pelletan, more 
than any other individual, is the author of the present 
feeble condition of the French navy. His policy 
was deliberately to foster opposition to authority in 
thips and dockyards and to sacrifice the officers to the 
men, encouraging mutiny and revolt. The construc- 
tion of ships has been taken advantage of for purposes 
of corruption, or at best marked by ineptitude and the 
lack of any coherent policy. Large ships are approych- 
ing completion which will find no docks ready for them. 
The units of the fleet are distributed not with a view 


to common action or the defence of the country but in 
order to please the constituencies. Every port must 
have a ship or two, so there is no real fleet in being 
ready and accustomed to work together. One cata- 
strophe after another reveals either treachery and 
mutiny among the crews or gross faults in construction 
and management. The following catastrophes have 
marked the last four years: Explosions of boilers on 
the *‘ Jules Ferry ’’, the ‘‘ Chamois’’, the ‘‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc ’’, and the ‘‘ Descartes ’’; guns bursting on the 
““ Victor Hugo ’’, the ‘‘ Couronne ’’, the ‘‘ Latouche- 
Tréville the loss of the ‘‘ Sully ‘‘ Chanzy ”’, 
‘* Jean Bart ”’, ‘‘ Nive’, ‘‘ Latin’, Farfadet ’’; the 
sinking of the ‘‘ Gymnote’”’, the ‘‘ Fresnel ’’; fires on 
the ‘* Algeciras ’’, *‘ Latouche-Tréville ’’, ‘‘ Brennus ”’ 
and *‘ Charles Martel ’’; the burning of the arsenal at 
Toulon, and, finally, the explosion on the ‘‘ Jena ’’—an 
appalling catalogue indeed. 

This is the administrative record of the Clemenceau 
Ministry and its immediate predecessor in administra- 
tion. It is characteristic that the Chambers have given 
the ex-Premier votes of confidence again and again for his 
conduct of affairs. They have dismissed him at last, but 
on a personal matter. The Chambers have indeed sunk 
low, and the Republic is hopelessly discredited. Hence- 
forth it will exist on sufferance, only because a man 
cannot be found to take its place. 


LORD LANSDOWNE AND MR. CHURCHILL. 


[_ °F? LANSDOWNE is a serious and responsible 
statesman: is Mr. Winston Churchill? Lord 
Lansdowne speaks for the majority in the House of 
Lords : does Mr. Churchill speak for the majority in the 
House of Commons? These are the questions which 
men have been asking themselves during the last week. 
If Mr. Churchill spoke at Edinburgh for the Cabinet of 
which he is a member, then there must be a General 
Election within the next few months. Nothing can be 
clearer than the issue raised by the speeches of Lord 
Lansdowne and the President of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Churchill declared that the Finance Act ‘‘ must 
leave the House of Commons in its final form ’’; in 
other words, that the House of Lords must not amend 
it, but must accept it ‘‘ tel quel ’’, or reject it. It does 
not matter whether Lord Lansdowne said ‘‘ mincing ”’ 
or ‘‘ wincing ’’, or neither, for his meaning was clear as 
crystal. The House of Lords is not to be ousted from 
its place in the Constitution by an aristocratic renegado 
like Mr. Churchill, nor elbowed into the gutter by an 
exhausted agitator like Mr. Lloyd George. In calm, 
even good-humoured, language Lord Lansdowne ex- 
posed the revolutionary character of the claim put for- 
ward by a chance majority in the House of Commons 
to lay any kind of imposition it chooses upon a class, 
or to single out for spoliation any kind of property it 
dislikes, and at the same time to exclude the second 
chamber from any interference with its decrees. Any- 
one who swallows Mr. Churchill’s doctrine must be a 
one-chamber man. If it be possible to exclude the 
House of Lords from discussing and amending a licens- 
ing Bill and a land valuation Bill by merely incorporat- 
ing them in the Finance Act, then it is plain that the 
second chamber has ceased to exist in all but name. 
There is hardly any first-class political measure that 
does not involve the raising and spending of money. 
The hatred of the Radicals is to-day centred on land- 
owners and publicans. Who knows when the profes- 
sional classes will come in for their turn? Suppose it 
should be decided to subject to special taxation Stock 
Exchange profits, or barristers’ fees? According to the 
fashionable doctrine, these taxes would go into the 
Finance Act, and once there would be immune from any 
action on the part of the House of Lords. In all serious- 
ness, what class and what kind of property is safe under 
such a régime? And why talk any more about the two 
branches of the Legislature? 

The Prime Minister, when questioned in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday as to whether the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade spoke on behalf of the 
Government, replied: ‘‘ My right hon. friend informs 
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me that he did not use the language attributed to 
him in some of these questions. He said nothing of 
any immediate dissolution. All he intended to convey 
was that the constitutional conflict between the two 
Houses must be ultimately settled by the people ’’. We 
do not wonder that this answer was received by the 
Opposition with laughter, for a more impudent pre- 
varication was never resorted to by a public man. What 
did Mr. Churchill say, according to the report in the 
‘** Times ’’? : ‘* When the Finance Bill leaves the House 
of Commons, I think you will agree with me that it 
ought to leave the House of Commons in its final form. 
No amendments, no excision, no modifying or mutilat- 
ing will be agreed to by us. We will stand no mincing, 
and unless Lord Lansdowne and his lJandlordly friends 
choose to eat their own mince again, Parliament will 
be dissolved, and we shall come to you in a moment of 
high consequence for every cause for which Liberalism 
has ever fought. See that you do not fail us in that 
hour ’’. The utterer of these words has within seventy- 
two hours the incredible effrontery to inform the House 
of Commons, by the lips of the Prime Minister, that 
““he said nothing of any immediate dissolution. All 
he intended to convey was that the constitutional con- 
flict between the two Houses must be ultimately settled 
by the people ’’. After this, who can treat Mr. Winston 
Churchill seriously, or as other than the pitiful braggart 
that he is? What demagogue’s bluff is this? The 
really painful part about the business is that Mr. 
Asquith lends himself, with apparent complacency, to 
the disgusting farce of Mr. Churchill eating his own 
mince, hot, not cold, in the very sight of the House of 
Commons. Can the gossip that one hears about the 
Prime Minister’s apolaustic indifference to aught save 
the pleasures of society be true? Or are the other 
rumours true, that he is afraid of Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Lloyd George? It is but too obvious that the 
Prime Minister is not master in his own Cabinet; else 
he would tell the President of the Board of Trade to eat 
his own mince or leave the Ministry. It is almost in- 
credible that so clever a man as Mr. Asquith should 
not see that vulgar boasting and cheap threats followed 
by mendacious denial merely strengthen the hands of 
Lord Lansdowne and cover the Government with ridi- 
cule. The President of the Board of Trade chalks up 
** Dissolution ’’ on the wall, and when the Prime 
Minister appears runs away protesting he didn’t do it. 
‘We doubt whether any Administration of modern times 
has ever been placed in a more ludicrous and undignified 
position. We leave Mr. Churchill to the digestion of 
his own meal of mince; but we earnestly appeal to the 
Prime Minister to exert his authority over his younger 
colleagues, in the interests of public decency, and for 
the sake of that Cabinet responsibility which is still a 
political tradition. If Mr. Asquith does not assert him- 
self, he will discover, when it is too late, that power has 
slipped from him into the hands of a brace of the most 
unscrupulous demagogues that ever disturbed the 
destiny of this or any other country. 

This is strong language, but already it is acknow- 
ledged by men of all parties that government by Messrs. 
Churchill and Lloyd George is fast drifting to the 
rapids of confusion and scandal. While the President 
of the Board of Trade is neglecting his duties at White- 
hall and Westminster, in order to trapese about the 
country delivering inflammatory harangues, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is a tragical exhibition of failure 
in the House of Commons. He does not understand, 
and cannot therefore explain, still less manage his own 
Finance Bill. The relief of Ministerialists is intense 
when Mr. Haldane takes Mr. Lloyd George’s place 
opposite the box, for if the problem is insoluble, at 
least ‘‘ the plain blunt soldier ’’ of the Chancery Bar 
brings to its handling a cool and trained mind. It is now 
the common talk of the lobbies and clubs that only urban 
land is to be valued, and that at the expense of the 
State ; that the duties on undeveloped land and ungotten 
minerals are to be dropped; and that the licensing 
duties are to be charged not on annual value but on 
sales of liquor. This will involve a recasting of the 
Budget and a new resolution in Committee of Ways and 
Means. Was there ever a more disgraceful muddle ? 


All this comes of entrusting the finances of the richest 
country in the world to the management of a trium- 
virate composed of a provincial attorney, a S. James’ 
Street house-agent, and a lower-division clerk, drunk 
with socialist theories. 


THE THAMES PAGEANT. 


; toe has turned out in great style to show its 
enthusiasm for ‘‘ Jack’. ‘‘ Jack ’’ indeed has 
been as constantly on the lips of the crowd and as large 
in the halfpenny papers as *‘ Tommy ”’ was in the early 
days of the South African War. Fortunately neither 
our Poet Laureate nor anyone else has composed 
a beggar’s song for the sailor. Much, however, of 
the moral of that famous ditty applies to the patriotism 
of this week as to the patriotism of 1898. Enthusiastic 
affection for ‘‘ Jack ’’, ruling the waves, wooden walls 
(or iron), hearts of oak, and so forth is all very good 
and amiable and jolly no doubt. But we want a little 
business too. Not that sentiment is to be ruled out. It 
would be a bad sign if the people could take this great 
assemblage of ships without feeling. He that is not 
moved at all by such a sight must be very dull, probably 
very stupid. He had better be moved even to antipathy 
or indignation than not moved at all. There is always 
hope for the man who feels wrongly : there is no hope 
for the man who does not feel anything. Defect on this 
side there has been none in London. One may dismiss 
all fear as to interest in naval things declining or 
of the Navy losing popularity—at least as a show. 
Some of our peace-at-any-price friends, our anti- 
armament apostles, must be a little sick to find the 
people on whose especial behalf they demur to our 
bloated expenditure on ships utterly wanting in indigna- 
tion at the sight of so many of these wasteful monsters. 
The people cannot even be decently indifferent to them. 
Why did not Mr. Mackarness and his kind go on to 
the Embankment or the Southend Pier and harangue 
the crowd on the iniquity of these ships of war they 
were all gaping at? Surely it was a splendid oppor- 
tunity lost. Here were all these object-lessons in the 
waste and wickedness of expenditure on armaments 
ready to hand, and no use made of them; not a 
moral pointed. We suppose Mr. Mackarness and 
the rest did not care to take the risk of a ducking. 
Very certainly a ducking would have been the fate 
of anyone who attempted to address the gazing crowds 
on the enormity of spending money on Dread- 
noughts. On these things the instinct of the people 
is sound enough. They have no use for anti 
armament drivel. During the reign of the old 
Liberal saints they may have been hypnotised and 
narcotised and generally drugged by the policy of 
peace and plenty, the gospel of creature comfort 
which meant all for self and nothing for country, 
to which all self-sacrifice was unintelligible. But 
the drug lost its strength and the people regained 
theirs. The average Englishman is an imperialist— 
certainly at heart if not always in head. He may 
not always have a good reason for his faith; he may 
not know what he means by imperialism when he is 
enthusiastically proclaiming it; he may be doing very 
little for it when he is talking very much about it. But 
the idea is there all the same. It needs to be educated, 
refined, guided ; but it has not to be put in the English- 
man from without. Preachers of kosmopolitanism, to 
whom patriotism is a fallacy, have to start with the 
difficult operation of extracting from the Englishman 
the imperialist instinct. This is so difficult that they 
generally prefer an opiate to the knife, but they know 
it is no cure. Imperialism is still there, and will re- 
crudesce—as they would say—some time. 

As imperialists we have no fear for the Englishman's 
heart; but we often have for his head. He does not 
require much stimulus, but he does want much teaching: 
We want him to learn, perhaps we should rather say 
to realise, that he will help the empire much more by 
perceiving its weak points than by insisting on it 
bigness ; that he will not keep up the fleet by shouting 
patriotic songs ; that he should have an intelligent idea 
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of the part the Navy has to play for the empire. He 
should also have some knowledge of the money side of 
the matter; what he gets for the large sums spent on 
ships; what assurance of safety in war and insurance 
against war. He should know something of the progress 
of other countries in naval matters, and how we stand 
to them in naval power and how we ought to stand. 
Instructed on these heads the man in the street here 
can be trusted to keep the Government up to the 
mark in matters of armament. Put before the country 
a single clear issue as to armaments and make it 
understood, and we have no doubt that the country 
will always decide in favour of the larger policy. We 
believe it would cheerfully vote many millions more for 
the Navy than any Government has yet asked. If the 
blic had any means of voting on a naval issue by 
itself, it would be seen that the little-navy men were a 
negligible handful. But naval expenditure for the 
ordinary voter is mixed up with all the other items. 
He sees that the total amount of expenditure is large 
and taxes high; so he grumbles, though he has been 
calling loudly for an increased Navy. But all who this 
week have been swelling with pride at the magnificence 
of our warships—and the magnificence of their spectacle 
could hardly be exceeded—must be willing to pay for 
them, and willing always to be paying more. If aman 
believes in great armaments, he should be chary of 
grumbling about high taxation. Warships cannot be 
made cheaply and well. No care in administration, no 
finesse of economy, can prevent the bill for a big fleet 
being a very stiff one. We ought to pay it when pre- 
sented not with resignation but with zest, knowing that 
for once we are getting full value for our money. We 
believe the great majority of Englishmen of all classes 
alike would pay cheerfully enough if they realised what 
ships cost and that it was ships they were paying for. 


TSAR-TEASING. 


i) HERE are the people’s steamboats? We do not 
know; and Sir J. W. Benn’s little band of 
hardy demonstrators, with the assistance of one banner 
at least per man, in Trafalgar Square last Sunday 
afternoon seemed to be unable to find them. Neither 
has the ‘‘ Morning Leader’s’’ pathetic poster so far 
led to their discovery. It is unfortunate that they 
should have disappeared at this particular moment, as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw might have found them very useful 
for a naval demonstration against the potentate who 
is to visit our shores. Displays in Trafalgar Square 
have become a little stale, but the spectacle of Mr. Shaw 
mounted upon the conning-tower of the ‘‘ King Alfred ”’ 
or the ‘‘ William Caxton ’’, with the indignant 
Commons of England manning the cabin hatchway, 
and leading the attack upon the port quarter of the 
“ Standart ’’, would be an interesting, and possibly an 
amusing, novelty. When kings behave in England as 
the Tsar behaves in Russia we either cut their heads 
off, according to Mr. Shaw, or replace them by their 
nearest well-behaved relative. The Government have 
apparently found the problem of the disposal of Mr. 
Shaw a more difficult one. Mr. Shaw minus his head 
is inconceivable and plus his head he is unreplaceable. 
Perhaps they hope to kill him with ridicule by allowing 
him to demonstrate to his heart’s content on dry land 
in the absence of the ‘‘ Richard Whittington ”’, ‘‘or other 
suitable vessel ’’, as the shipping advertisements say. 
Continental papers please note. We know the value of 
our members of Parliament, especially of those who are 
likely to take part in Mr. Shaw’s demonstration, but 
our knowledge has not permeated abroad so far as could 
be wished, except among certain Continental hotel- 
keepers, for value not received, and among the more 
astute of the Bengali leaders. Foreigners may not 
always bear in mind that these parliamentary heroes 
find their chief pleasure in demonstrating against any- 
thing and everything, from the Black Eagle of Russia to 
the Brown Dog of Battersea. They may not know any 
More about the internal politics of Russia than about 
Vivisection, but that is a matter of indifference to them. 
Neither do they care whethez the grievance under dis- 


cussion is one which can be settled by talking or one 
which can only be remedied by force of arms. Such a 
consideration must necessarily be immaterial to persons 
for whom speech is delirium and war is anathema. 
In the midst of their ‘‘ raptures of platonic lashings ”’ 
they do not pause to consider what their feelings would 
be if some of the less respectable members of the Duma, 
accompanied by a motley collection of mouzhiks and 
presided over by a Slavonic avatar of Mr. Shaw, met 
in the Mariinskii Square in S. Petersburg to pass 
fulminatory resolutions on some of the misdoings of 
the Labour Party. Probably they would say that such 
proceedings were beneath contempt, and the retort of 
the Russians would be obvious. But at léast the 
Russian meeting would be exempt from the reproach of 
scandalous bad manners. Neither, we fancy, would 
those who participated in the Russian demonstration 
cast abuse upon English administration in Ireland, 
Egypt, and India, as Mr. Shaw does so unctuously. 
We do not wish to draw any ‘‘ disastrous and dis- 
honourable inference ’’ (the words are Mr. Shaw’s) from 
this—such wild talk has become so common among a 
certain class of Englishmen that it scarcely calls for 
comment and attracts no one’s attention, either here or 
abroad—but when such reckless statements are applied 
to the internal affairs of a friendly nation the matter 
becomes more serious. Perhaps some day, under stress 
of misfortune it may be, this nation may discover that 
foreign politics are not suitable for discussion by trans- 
figured provincial labourers. Meanwhile it wouid be as 
well if Mr. Shaw and his friends would counter- 
demonstrate, if they must do so, by showing that a 
democracy goaded by socialists is superior to an 
autocracy tempered by chinovniks at least in good 
manners and in common-sense. 

Anyone who knows the Tsar or even anything about 
him can hardly help being tickled, in the midst of his 
disgust, at this making of him a bogey-man. It is so 
delightfully childish; so naively of the nursery. Mr. 
Shaw and his company must have an ogre, a giant that 
goes about devouring little children. Why don’t they 
make a terrific guy and set it up in the Square? It 
would be a great draw; too much for their liking, per- 
haps, for none would trouble to listen to them when he 
had a guy to look at. All this lifting-up of hands in 
horror at the Tsar is nothing but the nursery alarm at 
Fee-Fo-Fum, with Mr. Shaw as the nursemaid telling 
the awful story. Were there no bogey-man, no Tsar, 
to put up for cockshy, these fiery avengers would not 
come near Trafalgar Square, though things were done 
in Russia ten times as bad as the horrors they invent 
to deck their speeches. One word of advice. By making 
themselves a nuisance in this way Mr. Shaw and his 
company merely force one to appreciate the advantage of 
a Government that would be able to suppress them sum- 
marily, and would certainly do it, over a Government 
like ours that would like to but is afraid! Is that the 
lesson they want to teach? 


THE COUNTY COURTS JOKE. 


W E have become accustomed to queer performances 

on the part of the present Government, and the 
introduction of the County Courts Bill, 1909, is one 
of the queerest. A committee, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Gorell, sat for a long period to con- 
sider the question of county court jurisdiction and the 
relation of the county courts to the High Court. It duly 
made its report to the effect that the true solution of the 
problem with regard to the disposal of High Court busi- 
ness in the provinces, the chief problem at issue, was the 
remodelling of the circuit system so as to concentrate 
the civil work in centres, and the allowance of more time 
and the making of more convenient arrangements for 
dealing with such business. The promoters of the 
present Bill have merely ignored this recommendation, 
presumably because it did not suit the views which they 
had evolved for themselves, just as they brushed aside 
Mr. Justice Hamilton’s findings in the Swansea School 
case. The Government, moreover, does not seem to 
have much respect for committees. The other day, it 
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will be remembered, certain noble lords were appointed 
to sit upon the Censor, and the next morning we were 
told that the same noble lords had been transferred to a 
committee to inquire into the state of business in the 
King’s Bench Division. Obviously persons who are 
fitted to examine Mr. Redford’s vagaries are equally 
fitted to scrutinise the Middlesex Special Jury List. The 
proposals embodied in the County Courts Bill are those 
which are described by the majority of Lord Gorell’s 
committee as ‘‘ dangerous ’’ unless they are preceded 
by the other reforms which the committee recommends. 
They involve the giving of unlimited jurisdiction in 
common-law actions to the county courts, subject to an 
absolute power of removal on the application of the de- 
fendant, except in actions of ejectment or where the title 
to hereditaments, tolls, fair or markets is in question, 
or for libel, slander, seduction or breach of promise of 
marriage. The only reason given by the Lord Chan- 
cellor for these exceptions is that they form “‘ a class of 
cases which has always been considered unsuitable for 
trial in county courts ’’. This lucid description applies 
equally to all the other actions which it is now proposed 
to fling into the county court. The reason given by Lord 
Gorell’s committee for these exceptions, in which they 
concurred, is no better. Libel, slander, seduction and 
breach of promise, they declare, ‘‘ form a class by them- 
selves ’’, and the county courts, if they had to try them, 
‘* might find themselves inundated by petty squabbles 
between quarrelsome neighbours ’’. it would puzzle 
the most acute logician to find any connecting link 
between libel and breach of promise of marriage, and we 
have not hitherto regarded an action for seduction as 
a ‘* petty squabble between quarrelsome neighbours ”’. 
We imagined it generally arose from an excess of neigh- 
bourly affection. The committee was no more fortunate in 
its reason for excluding actions relating to tolls, markets 
or franchises. They are ‘‘ as a rule of so much importance 
and generally take so much time ’’. In Heaven’s name, 
are they of more importance and do they take more time 
than a heavy commercial cause in which thousands of 
pounds are involved? Yet the pundits on the county 
court bench are thought good enough to try that. 

A still more disagreeable feature of the Bill is the effect 
it may have on the status of the judiciary in this country. 
The chief pride of the English judicial system has 
generally been considered to be the dispensing of justice 
by a trained body of lawyers of high standing, who are 
practically irremovable and therefore independent of the 
favours or frowns of those in power. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing that the party which has owed most to 
the independence of the judicial bench in past times 
should be so anxious to reduce its dignity and 
influence. Our legal proceedings are, it seems, to be 
submitted to a hierarchy ranging from the High Court 
judge to the county court registrar, who may or may 
not have sufficient judicial capacity to try cases involving 
less than five pounds. Later on, perhaps, room will be 
found for the usher (limited to two pounds) and the char- 
woman, entrusted with litigation up to the amount of her 
weekly wage, say ten shillings. And this glorious com- 
pany is not even to be entirely permanent and irremovable 
(though irremovability might add political lustre even toa 
charwoman). There are to be not more than five assistant 
judges, appointed for such time as the Lord Chancellor 
may authorise, at such remuneration as the Treasury may 
allow. They are to step up from the Bar to enjoy their 
brief judicial reign, and then step down again and address 
the bench on which they have just been sitting. We 
ought to be thankful that except in the Westminster 
County Court of Middlesex they are not to practise 
as barristers in the district in which they are sitting as 
judges. But there is nothing to prevent their practising 
next door. Even the universally reprobated system of 
appointing temporary deputies is encouraged. They 
are to be remunerated, on the recommendation of the 
Lord Chancellor, out of moneys provided by Parliament, 
instead of looking to the judge, whose place they take, 
for their hard-earned guinea. It is evident, therefore, 
that a large stock of judicial and non-judicial talent is 
placed at the service of litigants by the Bill. We may 
tairly compare its promoters to the enterprising salesman 
not many miles from the Law Courts and the House of 


Lords who *‘ begs respectfully to inform his customers 
that in future they can have their fish or potatoes frieg 
either in oil or in dripping ’’. 


THE CITY. 


“TH dullness of ditch-water would be sparkling com. 
pared with the utter stagnation on the Stock 
Exchange during the past week, particularly in the 
African mining markets, the Kaffir Circus and the 
Jungle. Americans have been firm, but not sensational, 
Union Pacifics at last passing the 200 limit, and Stee 
Commons remaining at 72. Canadian Pacifics have 
touched 192, their record price. The Canadians imitate 
the Americans in many things, particularly in finance, 
But the large importation of Scotsmen has dashed the 
national character with caution; so that the Canadians 
are not such wild speculators as Yankees. Accordingly 
Canada did not suffer so much last year as the United 
States, and the return of good business has been 
quicker. Cobalt is to the production of silver what the 
Witwatersrand is to the production of gold. The 
approximate output of silver by the Cobalt camp is 
2,000,000 oz. per month, and it is estimated that the 
total output for the year will be between 25,000,000 
and 30,000,000 oz., which is rather less gold than the 
Rand produces. The value of the ore ranges from 
100 0z. to 8000 oz. of silver per ton, and the charges of 
treatment and transportation from £3 to £5 per ton. 
The La Rose Consolidated Mines Company (incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Maine, U.S.A.) has a capital 
of £1,500,000, in shares of $5 or £1. It is a combina. 
tion of La Rose Mines, Lawson Mine, University Mines, 
and Violet Mining Company, all mining companies in the 
Cobalt district, and is already earning dividends. In 
the last quarter of 1908 a dividend of 3 per cent. was 
distributed, and this year 6 per cent. in dividends and 
2 per cent. bonus have been distributed, making 8 per 
cent. in six months. La Rose Consolidated are about 
to be dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, and 
would seem to be a respectable mining speculation in 
its infancy. Now is, of course, the time to buy good 
Kaffir shares, when markets are quiet; but those who 
want to make money in September must buy with dis- 
crimination. City Deeps at 4} are undoubtedly cheap, 
as are Knight’s Witwatersrand at the same price, and 
Nourse, Crown Mines, and Durban Deeps at present 
figures. All these shares should be bought now and 
held for a few months for a rise in capital value. In 
the Rhodesian market the share to buy is Rhodesian 
Copper at gs. ; they are pretty sure to go to £1 before 
the end of the year, when the Tanganyika railway 
reaches them. But for the moment the mining market 
for the speculator is the Mexican and Alaskan. Kaffirs 
and West Africans are suffering from over-speculation, 
but nobody has as yet touched these out-of-the-way 
markets. For the past year we have been advising our 
readers to buy Alaska Treadwell, and now they have 
suddenly risen from 4§ to 6. But an even better share 
to buy is Alaska Mexican at 34. This mine is earning 
75 per cent. profit on its capital, so that at 3 it would 
yield 27 per cent. It is, however, not dividing up to the 
hilt at present, but paying about 14 per cent. at its present 
price. The share of a mine which divides 75 per cent. 
is certainly worth 5, at which figure it yields 15 per 
cent., whereas most good mines return between 8 and 10 
per cent. The Alaska Mexican has a life of at least 
thirty years, and therefore a yield of 15 percent. is good. 
We should say these shares will touch £4 within the 
next three months, and £5 by Christmas. Of course 
these fine calculations and this talk of sinking fund are 
thrown away on the average patron of the mining 
markets, for he is not an investor, but a speculator. 
But whether as investment or gamble, Alaska Mexicans 
are the thing, at anything under 33. National Minerals 
Corporation shares were 13s. the last time we heard of 
them. A great deal depends on the value of theif 
patent for the treatment of refractory ore; it may beat 
the Murex Magnetic out of the field ; but then it may not. 

The sensation in foreign rails has been the rise of 
Mexican Southerns to 88. 
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The Commonwealth Oil Corporation, Ltd., formed in 
1905 for the purpose of developing deposits of oil shale 
in the Wolgan and Capertee Valleys in New South 
Wales, invites subscriptions for £300,000 6 per cent. 
Convertible Debentures. The Cincinnati Gas Trans- 

rtation Company offers for sale, through the London 
and County Banking Co., Ltd., $3,000,000 First Mort- 
gage 25-year 5 per cent. Gold Bonds at 974 per cent. 


INSURANCE: CLERGY MUTUAL. 


ig eightieth annual report of the Clergy Mutual 

Assurance Society was presented to the assured 
members on Tuesday. As usual it is a very good one 
and helps to explain how it is that the policies of the 
Clergy Mutual are among the very best that can be 
obtained. The society is one of those which employ 
no agents and pay no commission for the introduction 
of business. The adoption of this plan has two con- 
sequences: first that the expenses of management 
are at a low rate, and second that the amount of 
new business transacted each year is very small. The 
Clergy Mutual, however, issues a larger amount of 
new assurances than any of the other non-commission- 
paying offices, and this in spite of the fact that to 
be eligible for with-profit policies it is necessary to 
be a clergyman of the Church of England or Ireland 
or of the Established Church of Scotland, or in some 
way related to one. The small new business is im- 
material to the existing policyholders of the Society, 
and is sufficient to maintain a small but steady increase 
in the premium income, as well as regular additions to 
the funds. The expenditure is only 7 per cent. of the 
premium income, and as the average premiums of the 
Clergy Mutual are at an extremely low rate, the 
economy of management is even better than it appears 
tobe. The main reason for regretting the small amount 
of new business done each year is that people who could, 
to their own advantage, assure in the Clergy Mutual 
must be taking policies elsewhere. The premium income 
of the Society is only £264,000, and it is absurd to 
suppose that the clergy and their relations are not 
paying between them a vastly larger sum than this. 
ltis an indubitable fact that a great many of the policies 
issued by this society are the best that can be obtained ; 
the premiums are low, the bonuses are large; and it is 
foolish for people who are qualified for membership to 
eect their assurance elsewhere. 

When the sources of surplus are analysed they are 
sen to be large. The provision for future expenses 
exceeds the actual expenditure by 8 per cent. of the 
premium income, and the rate of interest earned exceeds 
by £1 6s. per cent. per annum of the funds the rate 
necessary to meet the liabilities, which are valued on a 
24 per cent. basis. There is a further source of surplus 
due to favourable mortality: the claims by death last 
year amounted to £259,000, which is £71,000 less than 
the amount which would have had to be paid had the 
mortality occurred in accordance with the British Offices 
Table of Mortality. This means that money which in 
other circumstances must have been paid away remains 
in the possession of the society, earning interest; it 
means also that a larger number of premiums was 
feceived than would otherwise have been the case. 

Especially in a mutual society like this, the policy- 
holders reap the full benefit of these large contributions 
surplus or bonuses. A life office is merely the 
machinery which enables people to co-operate for their 
‘mmon good. This co-operation enables two things 
‘0 be done which people cannot accomplish individually. 

ey obtain compound interest upon their savings, and 

Y pay the average cost of premature death in such 
tases as their own. Clearly it would be foolish for a 

tof healthy people to combine with a lot of unhealthy 
People on equal terms when payment out of a common 
lund at death is a feature of the transaction. The 
unhealthy ones would gain and the healthy ones would 

It is better for the healthy ones to associate 
‘tong themselves. Statistics show that the longevity 
he clergy is greater than among people in general ; 
Tanifestly, therefore, the most sensible thing for the 


clergy to do is ‘© combine among themselves, take 
advantage of the average long life which prevails among 
them, and thus secure their life assurance on the best 
possible terms. The Clergy Mutual Society is the 
mechanism by means of which this advantageous result 
can be accomplished. Financially it is among the 
strongest life offices in existence. For profitableness 
of results to the policyholders it has few, if any, 
equals; and the conditions of its policies in regard to 
surrender values of various kinds are of an excep- 
tionally liberal character. The clergy as a class have 
great need of life assurance and are the least able to 
afford the serious loss of money which results from 
taking a bad or indifferent policy when in their own 
society they could obtain a good one. Every clergyman 
must know of the existence of the Clergy Mutual 
Society, and when approached by the agent of any other 
office he should at least make a point of ascertaining 
what the Clergy Mutual can do for him, since it is 
probable in the extreme that he will gain if he assures 
with this society, and will lose if he yields to the per- 
suasion of an agent. 


THE GREAT BORDEAUX WINES. 
(Concluding article.) 
IV.—CHATEAU LAFITE. 

* is not perhaps an easy matter to determine which 

is intrinsically the best or finest of the three great 
“* crus ’’ of the Médoc. Of late years Chateau Margaux 
has frequently commanded the highest price; but they 
vary from time to time, and very many an old vintage 
of Chateau Lafite will be better appreciated than its 
rivals ; for the quality of the wine depends upon how it 
has been treated after it has left home. It may, how- 
ever, be said that Chateau Lafite is better known in 
England, at least to the general public; for the estate 
has belonged for over forty years to members of the 
great house of Rothschild, who are perhaps more in 
touch with England and things English than are French 
country gentlemen or even great Savoyard bankers. It 
may be argued that ‘‘ good wine needs no bush ’’, but 
still the fact remains that the reputation of a vintage is 
made by collateral circumstances. 

Chateau Lafite was before the Revolution the pro- 
perty of a family who emigrated and was sold as 
national property in 1793 for £48,000. In 1818 its 
then owners resold it for £40,000. By 1868, when the 
property was purchased by Baron James de Rothschild, 
its value had risen to £180,000. It now belongs to his 
heirs, Barons Gustave, Edmond and Edouard de 
Rothschild. Since 1906 ‘‘ Rothschild ’’ has been added 
to the name on the labels, the corks, and the cases, 
whilst the date of the year was put on for the first 
time in 1875. The chateau cannot boast of any 
special kind of architecture. It is a fine house 
built in the style which prevailed in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It lies not far from the 
main road which leads to Vertheuil and Lesparre, and 
thence on to Montalivet-les-Bains, Soulac-les-Bains, and 
Amélie-les-Bains, on the Atlantic sea-coast. The gates 
of the domain are a couple of miles from Pauillac, and 
are reached after Chateau-Mouton-d’Armailhaig and 
Chateau-Mouton-Rothschild, two ‘‘ deuxiémes-crus ”’ 
of no mean order, have been passed. It is very easily 
reached either by the Chemin-de-fer du Médoc or by the 
steamer which connects Pauillac with- Bordeaux and 
thence with Charing Cross in twenty-four hours. It is 
well worth while making the river journey with anyone 
who is interested in the wine trade and who is able to 
point out the different vineyards as he passes them. It 
is true that Chateau Beychevelle is not a ‘‘ premier cru ’’ ; 
still it is amongst the best wines of the Médoc, and the 
castle may be seen as we approach Pauillac. Its name 
is derived from its robber-owner who used in the fifteenth 
century to compel every vessel that passed by to lower 
sail (baisser-voile) and then to levy toll. Perhaps in 
memory of this a well-known English wine merchant 
used to take off his hat as he passed by each noted 
’’. Chateau Lafite lies rather lower down, not far 
from the riverside, and may be seen, but only after 
Pauillac has been passed. The vineyard is split up into 
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three parts. Most of it surrounds the chateau. There 
is a fine portion of Chateau Lafite in S. Estephe, 
whilst a third portion is situated on the tableland of 
Carruades, whose crop is almost as valuable as that of 
the chateau itself. It sells for 25 per cent. less than 
the ‘‘grand vin’’. There is not much difference 
between the methods adopted here and at Chateau 
Latour. The plants used are the same, Cabernet 
Sauvignon predominating over the others. There are 
some five thousand separate vines to the acre planted 
three feet one from another and not rising more than 
three feet from the ground. The branches are trained to 
rise about a foot from the soil, and are kept in their place 
by either strips of wood attached horizontally to the 
stand or by the wire which is gradually taking their place. 
As the leaves are also trained, the vineyard looks severely 
regular when seen fromadistance. The phylloxera gave 
the same amount of trouble here as it did elsewhere in 
the Médoc, and it has been necessary to adopt the same 
precautions. There has not been much grafting at 
Chateau Lafite, and what has been done in this direction 
has been so gradual that its effect is scarcely perceptible. 
Spraying has, however, been largely used, so that it has 
been possible in most cases to preserve the old plants 
which gave Chateau Lafite its world-wide reputation in 
the past. The soil is carefully prepared and renewed 
every year, the plants are carefully examined one by one, 
and the greatest trouble is taken to secure that the grapes 
are each one of them up to the mark. It may well be 
said that each separate bunch is scrutinised so that no 
grape may be taken to the Chaix that is in any way de- 
fective. In the same way the bouquet is perfectly 
natural and proceeds from the adoption of the same pre- 
cautions to preserve the yeast which are adopted at the 
leading vineyards in the Médoc. No strange substance 
is added ; there may be differences between one year and 
another, but they arise from such natural causes as the 
weather during the spring and summer months, but 
especially when the vintage approaches and whilst it is 
going on. 

There can be no good in repeating what has already 
been said with regard to the vintage itself. The same 
“‘ vendangeurs ’’ who work during the vintage are 
chosen, but with the greatest care, and it is a picturesque 
sight to see the workmen treading the grapes with their 
feet in the Chaix which stands to the right of the chateau, 
so that the visitor can easily assure himself that none of 
that rough-and-ready modern machinery is used which 
mars the quality of the finest wine. Prices vary also, 
but as a general rule they preserve an average of from 
2000 to 3000 francs the tun, though in some exceptional 
cases when the vintage has been particularly good or 
prices have ruled high as much as 6000 or even 6500 
francs have been paid. These prices necessarily rise 
gradually, as the wine ripens on the spot, where it remains 
until it is bottled, three years after it has been put into 
the wood. In 1907 the crop was sold to two great local 
houses, part for five years to Messrs. Lébégue et Com- 
pagnie of Cantenac, whilst Messrs. Le Rosenheim and 
Sons, of Bordeaux, have bought their portion of the crop 
down to 1916. 

It must be mentioned that no bad year is ever allowed 
to get into the market as Chateau Lafite. It is sold, but 
simply as claret and on the express condition that the 
purchaser shall not say where it has been grown. On 
one occasion we visited the Chateau with an eminent wine 
merchant who knew the year had been particularly bad 
and hoped to make a deal in consequence. There was no 
difficulty about buying the wine. It was not bad, 
but was certainly not up to the mark, and the steward was 
ready to sell it at the rate of a franc a bottle. There, 
however, he stopped. No corks with the trade mark or 
labels were to be used ; in fact the wine was disowned as 
coming from the vineyard. As the wine merchant did 
not see what he could do with this nameless claret he 
broke off the bargain. The reputation of the brand 
can only gain by such care. None who has bought 
Chateau Lafite as such can complain that he has been 
put off with an inferior article. It may of course happen 
that in course of time the wine may have found its way 
into bad cellars or been roughly handled after it has been 


put into bottle; but this may happen to the very best 
article. 

Much more might be written not only about the great 
wines of Bordeaux, but on the second, third and fourth 
growths, which in many cases are almost as good as the 
four wines already quoted; for the classification was 
made many years ago, and much has happened tp 
enhance or depreciate the qualities of these various brands 
since then. Suffice it to say that a ‘‘ Congrés Vinicole ” 
will be held in September at Bordeaux, when merchants 
and amateurs will assemble from all parts of the world, 
Samples will in all probability be accessible to everyone 
who attends or cares to visit the vineyards at the time. 
An expert taster is bound to profit, and may secure for 
himself and for his friends bargains which can only be 
obtained on the spot. 


PLEASURE IN HARNESS. 


N O one needs to be told that pleasure cannot be had 

by taking thought. The caprice of pleasure isa 
moral commonplace we must not call trite, for it wears 
too well, but ancient indeed. Hardly a child of ten but 
has discovered that he is not enjoying the long-planned 
treat as he expected. Another day—quite a sober 
occasion—somehow he is enjoying himself hugely—he 
hardly knows why. When one has reached a subtler 
age—self-studying, analysing its own feelings—we are 
often clearly conscious that everything about us és 
pleasant, no drawbacks, all radiant, and yet we are 
not touched—there is no zest of enjoyment. Another 
moment and we know we are enjoying ourselves, and 
the moment after we are back in the shade. All for no 
reason in the world. Shade is the most nicely fitting 
figure. It is exactly as sunshine breaking over a gay 
garden that wanted only to be lit, and then going again. 
Butterfly is another good (and old) figure; meant in 
opprobrium, it is a compliment ; and, unlike most con 
pliments, true. The butterfly spoilt in the catching— 
you cannot beat it for an illustration of the strenuous 
pursuit of pleasure. Fancy harnessing a butterfly, try- 
ing to make him fly in a regular course, on regular days, 
in cloud as well as in sunshine! And that is just what 
in London we are always doing in these days, and 
seem condemned to do. If we don’t take pleasure 
seriously we can’t take it at all, and pleasure can’t be 
taken seriously. Happy impasse! You feel in the 
mood to hear some music; you stroll into the Queen's 
Hall, and you find you can’t get a seat. You have done 
some hard work in the day; you would like a modest 
frivol. A second-rate Italian opera will do very well 
You go to Covent Garden, sure the article will be 
supplied there; so it is, but you cannot get a seat. 
Suddenly it occurs to you to make up a little party of 
intimates to dine quietly, and then go out somewhere 
or not, as you may feel inclined. The impromptu 
teuch is part of the charm. You try your friends ont 
after another. Every one of them—you know it wel 
enough, both of you—would much rather dine with you 
than do what he is going to do; but he has been engagef 
at least three weeks. He cannot get off. There are three 
people whom you think should meet one another. Yot 
choose a day a week off. One can come but the others 
cannot. A week later two can come on the day named, 
but the first man cannot. So you go on exhausting the 
combinations and permutations of days and friends until 
you have at last all three fixed up six weeks hence 
Who knows what may happen six weeks hence? They 
may all be dead then. At least one out of any fou 
is likely to be ill six weeks hence. And the hope 
no compelling circumstance arising to keep somebody 
away is small enough. 

And this is what we are reduced to. The sensible 
man who will not make these things a business, 
knowing they are pleasant only when spontaneous, 
finds himself knocked out. The fools who organist 
their recreation with as much care as they do thet 
work have forced everybody else to come into line 
them. The first man who insisted on booking a theattt 
or concert seat more than a week beforehand should 
have been shut up in an asylum. A week’s invitatio® 
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should be the longest ever given. The idea that this 
would lead to confusion or congestion is sheer fallacy. 
There would be just as much time for everything as 
now, and if nobody gave long invitations, the chance 
of getting the guests you want would be quite as good 
asnow. But naturally when a man finds he can go to 
no place of amusement, and get no one to dine with 
him, unless he does give a long notice, he changes his 
habits and gives it. Knowing the better, he has to 
follow the worse. And he does it with perhaps a little 
vindictiveness in heart. If he must take his pleasures 
like a solemn game of chess, working out moves 
any number ahead, he will beat the fools who made 
him do it at their own game. So next time he books 
in advance to the utmost limit allowed; and wants 
to know why he cannot be allowed to book still 
earlier. And the manager begins to think he will have 
to allow still earlier bookings, and those who have 
always booked and invited absurdly early book and 
invite earlier still. So things get worse and worse 
until, at any rate from April to August, we find our- 
selves nothing but items in a programme. And so life 
becomes simply a thing to be got through; a process; 
a magic-lantern show, in which every slide is spoilt by 
the next one coming in upon it too early, till the 
whole merges into one long blurr. Being but an item 
in a series, every one is doing several things at the 
same time: for he is living partly in to-day, partly 
next week, partly next month, and so does not live on 
any day at all. Everything is under the curse of the 
shopman’s odious ‘‘ What next, please? ”’ 

And the unhappy man who has had to forsake 
reason for the programme view of pleasure knows that 
he is not only kept out of a number of things when 
he would enjoy them, but it is ten to one he is imposing 
them on himself when he won’t enjoy them. He has 
got his opera stall, booking in a musical mood long 
ahead. When the night comes round, six weeks after, 
he has no desire for opera whatever. He would rather 
do twenty other things ; amongst them, perhaps, stay at 
home. Let him stay at home then. If he is going alone, 
he can stay at home, no doubt ; but having paid for his 
seat, he likes to get something for his money. He will 
hardly be philosophic enough to see, though true, that he 
will be getting more for his money by staying at home, 
where he would be, than by going to the opera, where 
he would not be. Most of us in his position would, like 
him, go to the opera and grumble. Or he had fixed 
up a dinner party a long time back. The night comes 
round. His thoughts are preoccupied; he is feeling 
extremely unsociable. And the poor chap has to spend 
his evening labouring to be pleasant to friends he is 
only wishing he had not been such a fool as to ask for 
that night. 

When they have gone, he thinks what a failure he is; 
what an ass. He has been a miserable host; he is sure 
his friends are all saying there must be something wrong 
with him; they cannot have enjoyed themselves any 
more than he did. And to think of the enormous trouble 
he took to get them there! As much thought in 
planning and selecting, as much care, as about the 
most serious piece of business he ever did. He took 
seriously what was not serious ; and gets nothing what- 
ever for his pains. He can’t even say he has done his 
duty. 


A PAINTER ON PAINTING. 
By LaurRENCE Binyon. 

RUSKIN in England, Baudelaire in France, are 

conspicuous examples of men of letters who by 
bold championship and sympathetic interpretation of 
genius thwarted and decried have done great service to 
the art of their day. Let it not be forgotten that the 
opposition against which they contended came not least 
from professional artists. The many painters who are 
inclined to argue that none but a man of their own pro- 
fession has a right to judge works of art might remem- 
ber this more often. Those who practise an art are 
Particularly liable to wrong judgments about their com- 
tades and contemporaries. None the less, the fact 
Temains that on the essential principles and inner life 


of an art it is those who are masters of it who speak 
with most insight and authority; poets on poetry, 
painters on painting. Of the latter, indeed, few have 
had the gift of articulate and luminous expression, or 
the necessary gift of analysis, or the leisure and inclina- 
tion to write. Among these few Reynolds is eminent. 
A well-known scholar, M. Louis Dimier, has just pub- 
lished a French edition of the ‘‘ Discourses ”’ ; and in his 
preface he does not hesitate to affirm that these dis- 
courses constitute the completest and most profound 
treatise on painting ever published. Again, ‘‘ l’esthé- 
tique n’a rien produit de plus élevé ni de plus solide 
chez aucun peuple et sous la plume d’aucun auteur ’’. 
The carefully chosen terms are just. But what a con- 
trast is this high deliberate praise with the current 
opinion of the ‘‘ Discourses ’’ in Reynolds’ own country ! 
The reception of Mr. Roger Fry’s recent edition of the 
book showed what our popular journalists thought of 
Sir Joshua’s doctrine; one read of obsolete conven- 
tionalisms and hypocritical admirations. This was only 
to follow Ruskin’s lead. Yet in such a matter critical 
French opinion has authority. The sanity, the solidity, 
the reasonableness of Reynolds are just what appeal 
to the clear intellect of France; we in England crave 
rather for eloquence, enthusiasm, rhapsody. It is quite 
true that for the general public Reynolds is not a very 
stimulating writer; his business was not that of the 
man of letters who, when he writes on art, aims at 
interpreting this or that work, at refining and enhancing 
the sense of sight and the sense for art in his readers ; 
his business was to expound principles and methods 
to professional students, for whom alone he wrote. But 
in this province he stands beyond all other English 
critics. 

I have been often reminded of the famous 
‘* Discourses ’’ in reading the volume which the Slade 
Professor at Oxford has devoted to the same subject. The 
modest title, ‘‘ Notes on the Science of Picture-Making ”’ 
(Chatto and Windus), is inadequate to a book which 
covers the ground so thoroughly. Writing in a clear, 
plain, practical manner, Mr. Holmes is particularly to 
be praised for the sanity and logical coherence of his 
exposition ; and his writing has always this vital source 
of interest, that it is not painting in the abstract which 
occupies his thought, but painting now and here in 
England. Very few working painters have so wide and 
full a knowledge of the art of the world as Mr. Holmes 
has; and this knowledge supplies apt illustration to 
each problem the contemporary artist has to face. 
Appeal to practical experience, the conditions of the 
material employed—this is the keynote of these dis- 
courses. I think Mr. Holmes exaggerates in affirming 
that the criticism of art is in a state of fundamental 
chaos, while the criticism of literature and of music 
proceeds from a secure basis of common agreement. 
Certain it is that in each case criticism has relied too 
much on abstract theory; if it is to be healthy and 
alive, criticism of any art must_reckon first of all with 
the material of that art, and the laws implicit in that 
material. The moderns rail at the old talk of Ideal 
Form and the Grand Style; but Mr. Holmes shrewdly 
points out that Truth to Nature and Sincerity have 
proved just as perilous catchwords. In fact, the later 
attitude of mind has encouraged painters to be casual 
and purposeless, and to leave the main things to chance, 
while they are far less in touch with the inherent con- 
ditions of their art than the older masters, who still 
retained the craftsman’s sense, however vainly they 
pursued the sublime and beautiful. A flagrant instance 
of this loss of a right instinct—there is no theory needed 
here—is in the matter of proportion of canvas to design. 
‘“In the present day for one picture that might well 
have been painted on a large canvas, a hundred, nay a 
thousand, are produced which would look infinitely 
better if they were a quarter of their present size.’’ 
Another point which more vitally affects a painting is 
inconsistency of presentation. Mr. Holmes has some 
acute remarks on this subject. He points out how the 


artificiality of the school of Watteau is accentuated by 
the contrast between the carefully painted figures and 
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vention creeps in more subtly, without the artist's 
knowing it; and the result is a pseudo-realism without 
sap or. savour. This poor-spirited compromise is 
especially apparent in what attempts to be imaginative 
work. As Mr. Holmes says, ‘‘ Not the least difficulty 
of imaginative art is to secure this identity of sym- 
bolism where there is great diversity of generic charac- 
ter ; to render for instance a cloud, a rivulet or a tree 
in precisely the same abstract terms that may be re- 
quired for the human figure ’’. I cannot help thinking 
that Reynolds’ precept of ‘‘ generalised form ’’ might 
have been stated with much more felicity and per- 
suasion if he had laid his stress on the need for con- 
sistency of style and unity of atmosphere, instead of 
making it appear as if a kind of vagueness and non- 
individual character of form were indispensable features 
of imaginative painting. It was against the Reynolds 
tradition that the Pre-Raphaelites revolted: but the 
success of their early masterpieces was due, not to any 
formula of method, but to the pitch of intensity to 
which their minds were strung, the emotion of dis- 
covery, the charged and stimulated atmosphere in 
which they were working. Rembrandt, from whom 
Reynolds had learned so much, might have taught them 
that the utmost character and the utmost spiritual in- 
tensity could be expressed in summary terms with a 
strictly limited palette and with the boldest artifice of 
illumination. The first need of an imaginative artist is 
to create a style, an efficient instrument of expression 
corresponding to the personal matter he desires to 
express. There is no style without emphasis and 
sacrifice ; and Mr. Holmes very justly devotes the best 
part of his book to consideration of the various kinds 
of emphasis, of symbol, of plan, of spacing, etc., which 
every born artist employs by instinct. One is some- 
times tempted to think that painters were best left tc 
follow instinct alone. But it is easy to form corrupt- 
ing habits; and an instinctive gift is worth little if it 
cannot be strengthened and enriched by mental train- 
ing. The great value of the Slade Professor’s book, 
that which ought to make it eminently serviceable to 
students of to-day, is the fact that, like Reynolds before 
him, he continually insists on the need of mental effort 
and alertness. There can, I think, be no question that 
the depressing dull accomplishment of most contem- 
porary painting is due to a stupid literalness of 
obedience to the commandment uttered in one form or 
another by all the great masters, ‘‘ Go to Nature ’’. 
Yet all the great creative artists, as Mr. Holmes 
reminds us, painted their pictures, ‘‘ not from Nature 
herself, but from memory assisted by studies made in 
the presence of Nature ’’. Current fashion has aban- 
doned this excellent habit ; excellent, because it tests the 
artist’s powers from the beginning to the end of his 
work, exacts their utmost from them, compels him to 
be synthetic and to render just that which has most 
vividly engaged his interest ; in short, builds up for him 
unconsciously his own natural style. The opposite 
habit insensibly seduces him to dissipate his interest 
and encourages the lazy mind. Here I think Mr. 
Holmes might with advantage have said more on the 
general principle involved; 1 mean the truth that a 
picture is mind speaking to mind, emotion responding 
to emotion. This is a truth which both the public and 
the painter of our time seem continually to forget. They 
are always referring to external nature for countenance 
or disapproval, instead of to the enduring interests of 
men. It is not for Nature that art is made: she is 
totally unmoved by the sublimest masterpiece, which 
yet may rejoice and deepen life for a hundred genera- 
tions of the master’s kind. 

On the more technical portions of Mr. Holmes’ book 
I have no authority to speak. His terminology is not, 
I think, always quite happy ; but in a practical treatise 
what is important is that the meaning should be clear, 
and no reader of this sane and stimulating volume can 
be in doubt as to that. More thought, more brain- 
work, deeper feeling ; this is the marrow of Mr. Holmes’ 
teaching ; and what lesson could be apter or more need- 
ful for a time which, rich in talent as it is, produces 
so vast an amount of work from wholly inadequate 
motives, with immense skill and with laborious apathy? 


THE HEART OF EARTH. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 


A? the poet walked through the moist, grey town 
thinking of Faéry and imperious Death, he saw the 
unthought-of pavement, monotonous, wet, clad with 
dirt, desolate. And, thinking of the long time that they 
had lain there under unheeding feet, unprotected by soil 
or grass against the will of the rain, he, being at peace 
because it was now evening, pitied the old grey stones, 
And the pavement felt his pity. Every stone felt it ; stone 
told it unto stone for quite a mile. It had been trodden 
on for two hundred years by dogs as well as men, it had 
been spat upon and covered with filth, but had not before 
been pitied. 

Deep in its core it felt the poet’s pity; it had felt an 
earthquake less. 

The pavement said nought in answer, but the echoes of 
the poet’s footsteps felt its anger as they fled, and from 
stone to stone these thoughts whirled up and down 
through the pavement’s fiery soul that was welded of old 
in the volcanic Prime or ever the hills were dumb. (The 
poet knew not what the pavement thought, for his 
dreams were now in Arcady.) 

‘* What is this that dares to pity the heart of Earth? 
A thing of a few years and the toy of Time ! 

Is not Earth’s heart of the lineage of the stars? What 
should it do with a man’s pity when Earth has none for 
man? 

Is not Earth true unto her old love Seismos? Or hath 
man lured her from him ? 

Man dallies awhile with Earth, but soon Seismos sees 
him. Man could not protect Earth against her old fierce 
lover even if she had willed it. 

Am I not the heart of wandering Earth, child of the 
sun? 

Who? Who has pitied me? 

Brethren of mine stand watch by companies over 
trivial human dead. And the dead moulder, but not my 
brethren. 

Twin am I to the granite who used to frolic with me 
when the old earthquake rocked our native hills. 

The wind greets me and passes by, and then comes 
back again. He brings me foundered armies as a cloak 
and old uprooted cities. Still goeth about with the wind 
Tyre; and still he carrieth Sidon. Hannibal hath rested 
awhile with me and rested lightly ; no heavier are all his 
elephants. All rest for a while with me. Then to drift- 
ing cities and armies the wind saith ‘Come’. Unto 
me cometh also the soft far-travelled rain, the child of 
Heaven and Sea, coming from hovering uncertain over 
forests and fields. And in the name of the stars, whose 
herald she is, the soft rain giveth me greeting. For the 
stars come to me whenever the rain is here. They glide 
down between her chariots and shine with me; thou 
shalt find them even here, whosoever passeth at night 
when the rain has come and her chariots rolled away. 

One has dared to pity the intimate of the stars, the 
wind’s confidant and whom the rain loveth. And this 
pity hath come from his detested heart. 

Dear to me indeed are the boots of men, but their 
hearts I hate. What love should Earth’s heart have fot 
the hearts of men, who have chosen cities as their foster- 
mothers, rejecting Earth? But their boots I love, for I 
have an enemy that lurks and waits, mine enemy the 
moss, and against him they guard me. If the boots came 
not forth, the rumour would spread at once through all 
the wild things ; the moss would know it first and then 
the grass, the dandelion would launch his airy armies on 
the first townward breeze, and the great brambles would 

come creeping in, and they would all hide me away where 
the great stars could not find me or the soft rain come. 

Vile indeed was this man’s despised heart. Earth 
taught it not pity, but it learnt it from some unearthly 
evil thing. 

Behold now coming down to me the lamps and stars 
because the rain is here. ; 

I love the red lamps that watch, because they flame like 
the heads of the olden hills or ever they were dumb. 

Am I not beautiful among my lamps and stars? See 
now the mud upon me: here rests Persepolis and here 
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Troy : the East wind brought them and the rain eased 
their wandering. 

I am older than gods. 

Here comes a man forgetful of me, scorning me; here 
comes one spitting at me, cursing me when he slips. They 
do not pity me. 

That is well, very well. Even so Earth feels towards 
them, who is one with her old love Seismos whose child 
the avalanche is.”’ 

Thus thought the pavement, and awaited with hopeful 
joy the coming again of the old grey earthquake, Seismos. 

The poet had long since passed into the distance ; the 
echoes of his footsteps had fled away through the air from 
the pavement’s sudden anger like bats disturbed in some 
terrific temple : and anger still burned like the primeval 
fires in the core of that heart of Earth. 


THE PASSING OF “ MIKE”’. 


oe two or three years it had begun to be assumed 

and the probability even mentioned aloud that 
‘“* Mike ’’ would some day die. Not that there was any 
evidence that would bear sifting by one who was in- 
timate with him. He was strong and hearty, and never 
had any wretchedness except when I threw a stick at 
him in anger. Looking back, we could say that his 
life’s thread was spun ‘‘ round and full out of their 
softest and their whitest wool’’ by the Fates. He 
could still walk as far as ever. If I travelled twenty 
or thirty miles over the Downs he would walk and run 
two or three times as far. For he was nearly always 
hunting at full speed, visible or audible half a mile away, 
or he was examining every inch of the path, seeking an 
excuse to be off; and if that was not to be found he 
would look up to see whether I was thinking or other- 
wise inattentive to him, and then, his thievish thighs 
endued suddenly with all the wolf, he was off at his 
best speed which no shout could stop. In the rapture 
of the hunt his bark became a song, but as a rule it 
was hard and explosive. 

Seven years before, when he became mine for five 
shillings—he was a stray—I used in my ignorance to 
beat him for hunting. Never having thought about it, 
I took it for granted that the habit was bad because 
dangerous and forbidden, and also a piece of wanton- 
ness and defiant self-indulgence. I did not cure him; 
I did not even make him dislike me; and therefore I 
began to laugh at the folly of lashing myself into a fury 
at the vice of disobedience under the pretext of im- 
proving the morals of an excellent dog. He forgave 
me so readily that it took some time for me to forgive 
myself. And so for seven years not a day passed but 
he hunted, and many were his whole nights spent in the 
woods. He was a magically fortunate dog, and it was 
fore-ordained that, however boldly he might be leaping 
through a wood, he was always to alight with his four 
feet clear of traps. Wire nooses he often ran into, and 
many a hare and rabbit he must have saved by first 
entering a snare intended for them and then freeing 
himself by force or subtlety, returning sometimes with 
the wire and its peg still fastened on his leg as an incon- 
venient decoration. As he hunted in his first year so 
he did when the judicial minds, who knew nothing of 
him except what they believe to be common to all dogs, 
began to aver that he was getting old, with a kind of 
smile that one so mighty and so much vaunted should 
be giving way before them. They pointed out that he 
was silvering everywhere, that his head was almost pure 
white, that he lay dozing long after the house was astir ; 
but I could see no real reason for believing that this 


change might not go on, as the phrase is, ‘‘ for ever ’’, 


and then when he was all silver he might have another life 
asa silverdog. So with his teeth. It was evident that 
the fangs which held on to a stick while humourists 
swung him giddily round and round were now very 
much shorter (I concede this), but still they held on; he 
ate as well as ever; he drew blood from the enemy as 
before. If a stump was as useful as the polished and 
pointed fang, why should not the bare gum of the 
hero be equal to the stump? 

Gradually I got into the fame of mind which was no 


longer violently hostile to the proposition that one day 
‘* Mike ’’ would die. But this did not affect my faith ; 
it was an intellectual position with no influence on life. 

He was no ordinary dog. That, the sceptics tell me, 
goes without saying : they argue that because all people 
regard their favourite dogs as extraordinary, therefore 
all, including ‘‘ Mike ’’, are ordinary and will turn 
white, lose their teeth and die. In the main he was an 
Irish terrier. But his hair was longer than it ‘‘ should 
have been ’’, and paler and softer. His face was more 
pointed than was right; his ears, darker than the rest 
of him and silky (so that a child once fell asleep sucking 
one), usually hung down. His hindquarters approached 
those of a collie. Also his tail when he trotted along 
curled over his back and made children laugh aloud ; 
but when he was thinking about the chase it hung in a 
horizontal bow ; when stealing away or in full cry it was 
held slightly lower and no longer bent, and it flowed 
finely into the curves of his great speed. He was 
eloquent ; his yawn alone, or the twitching of his eye- 
brows as he lay with head between extended paws, 
expressed a score of shades of emotion. He was very 
excitable, very tender-hearted, very pugnacious. He 
was a rough, swift dog, yellowish-brown above and 
almost white beneath, who was here, there and every- 
where at once, importunate yet usually welcome and 
always forgiven. He would attack any dog of equal or 
greater size, and test the magnanimity of the mastiff 
and the churlishness of curs running behind carriers’ 
carts. But if a little dog attacked him, he lifted up his 
head, fixed his eyes on me, and looked neither to left 
nor right, but muttered : ‘‘ You are neither dog nor cat ; 
go away’’. As for a mouse, he thought it a kind or 
beetle, and was curious but kind. He would, however, 
kill wasps, baring his teeth to avoid the sting and 
snapping many times before the dividing blow. 

I should like to be able to say that he had no tricks. 
The most splendid array of tricks only gives colour to 
the vulgar notion that a dog is, as it were, a human 
being manqué, a kind of pitiable amusing creature un- 
fortunately denied the gifts of Smith and Brown. But 
this loud-voiced dog of violent ways, who leaped 
through a window unscathed, this fighter, this hunter, 
had been taught one trick before I had him: he would 
beg when commanded, but unwillingly and badly. The 
postman, cobbler and parish clerk, a little wizened 
philosopher, would never let him beg for the lump of 
sugar which he carried as a daily gift : ‘‘ I would never 
beg myself,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I don’t like to see a noble 
animal beg neither’. As for faults, I think he had 
them all, the faults, that is, which human beings call 
such in dogs—abruptness, invariable vivacity, the 
appetites . . .; they merged charmingly into his other 
qualities ; isolated, they looked like faults, but good and 
bad together swelled the energy, courage and affection 
of his character. 

So long as he was out of doors he was inexhaustible, 
and he took every opportunity of trying his strength by 
hunting, racing to and fro, and asking even strangers 
(with head on one side, eyes expectant, forelegs stamp- 
ing as he alternately retreated slowly and leapt forward) 
to throw him a stick or stone. Perhaps it was in this 
expectant attitude that he looked his best, every limb 
braced, his steps firm and delicate as he tripped back- 
ward obliquely, his ears erect, his mouth open, and 
white teeth, flame-like tongue and brown eyes gleaming 
together as he repeated his commanding bark. And as 
profound as his energy was his repose. After a fight 
or a night in the wood he showed no fatigue until he 
was indoors. Then he fell flat on his side and slept 
with quiverings and snuffling yaps ; and even then any- 
one’s movement of preparation for going out discovered 
a new fount of activity, and he was up and had burst 
out of the door before the latch was released. 

When he was at least ten years old and looked very 
white slipping through the beeches and troubling the 
loves of the foxes under a full moon, I confess that even 
I used sometimes to say that I hoped he would die in 
full career with a charge of shot in his brain. He 
never began to grow stout, and was never pampered ; 
it could not be thought of that he should come down 
to lying in the sun and taking quiet walks of a mile or 
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so, and living on pity, memory and medicine. Better far 
that if he had to make an end one or other of the keepers 
(a good shot) should help him to it in the middle of his 
hunting. That would have been a fortunate death, as 
deaths go. 

But he did not die. He forced himself through a 
dense blackthorn hedge and came out combed and fine, 
stood hesitating among the first celandines, and was 
off after a hare. He never came back. If he could not 
bolt out of this world into a better, where there is hunt- 
ing and fighting for ever, yet with his head on one side, 
ears cocked, eyes bright, he would not be refused ad- 
mittance by any quadruped janitor of Paradise. But 
then we do not know what stage the belief in a future 
life has reached among dogs, and whatever the dogmas, 
heresies, scientific doctrines (that the fleshly dog mani- 
festly does not survive, etc.), they doubtless have no 
power to influence the law unknown to those whom it 
most concerns. I only hope he is—or, rather, I wish 
he were—somehow, hunting still. There seemed no 
reason why he should not go on for ever. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRESIDENT TAFT’S MODESTY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Weston-super-Mare, 21 July 1909. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Hugh Blaker seems to 
assume a very superior attitude in scouting President 
Taft’s recent remarks on the progress of the United 
States. As an Englishman who has lived and taught 
eight years in the States, I should like humbly to 
controvert some of his sweeping and _ ill-founded 
assertions. 

No one can deny that the United States—for a nation, 
practically speaking, not more than a century old—has 
made astounding progress in all branches, and the 
making and development of the U.S.A. is one of the 
wonders of the world—especially material, for material 
development always precedes intellectual and spiritual, 
and to the former no doubt President Taft especially 
referred. A century ago the United States had a 
population of about five millions ; now it has a popula- 
tion of about ninety millions, rapidly increasing. The 
general well-being of the masses in America far exceeds 
that of any other country in the world. Wages are 
double and treble what they are in England, and actual 
cost of living no higher ; and the working population in 
the U.S.A. live as well as, if not better than, the English 
middle class. There is no country in the world where 
the general level of prosperity, well-being and education 
is higher ; and Prince Henry of Prussia when he visited 
America made a similar remark. The masses of 
America, taken collectively, are better instructed and 
better educated than the masses of Europe, and have 
more opportunities: all schools are free to rich and 
poor alike up to twenty-one years, and each State main- 
tains a university, where instruction is free to all. 

Apart from New York and one or two Eastern immi- 
grant cities, there are no slums, no such degraded 
poverty as is to be found in Europe. To turn to the less 
material side of the matter, that there are few news- 
papers or magazines an educated man can read_ in 
America is as untrue as it is grotesque: a large pro- 
portion of the American press is sensational, if you 
like, but the average New York and Eastern papers 
provide quite as good literary pabulum (and more 
varied) for their readers as the average London and 
provincial papers. As to magazines, America is 
generally reputed to be a pioneer in that form of litera- 
ture—as, for example, ‘‘ Harper’s’’, Munsey ”’, 
‘* Maclure’s ’’, etc.; of more serious literature the 
American ’’, ‘‘ Forum ’’, etc., are in no way inferior 
to the same type of English journalism. There are a 
large number of rising novelists and writers in the 
U.S.A,, besides Marion Crawford, Winston Churchill, 
Mark Twain, Bliss Carman, etc. 

As to art, the country is almost too new to have 
developed a school of art, and a large number of 


American artists live in Europe ; and there are a goodly 
number of Sargents and Whistlers members of Euro- 
pean academies little heard of in England. There j is 
a rising very creditable school of architecture in 
America. In technical education America leads, and in 
pure science she holds her own—and has two Nobel 
prizemen on her list. 

With regard to universities, I humbly think that for 
a new country she can give a good account of her- 
self. Is there a university in the United Kingdom 
founded during the last hundred and fifty years that 
is of a higher standard or superior to Yale, Harvard 
or Colombia or Princeton, either in the list of professors, 
the status of scholarship and achievement or in equip- 
ment and endowment? I venture to think not. 

I know that the ordinary B.A. degree of the afore- 
said universities is of a higher standard than that of 
the ordinary or pass degree of Oxford (I took the latter 
degree myself, so I do not speak without knowledge), 
A large number of distinguished German and Conti- 
nental professors, attracted by the far larger stipends 
and pension fund, are to be found in American univer- 
sities. Every State i in America maintains a university, 
where tuition is free to all, and there are a hundred 
who have had a university education in America to one 
in England. 

As to the lawlessness and lack of order in America 
of which your correspondent complains, life and pro- 
perty are as safe in Eastern America as in Europe; 
and it is a wonder any order is kept at all considering 
the low class of immigration that streams into the 
country. I should advise your correspondent to read 
Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth ’’, which is con- 
sidered the best and most authoritative account of 
modern America. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
E. Goucu. 


[We have read Mr. Bryce’s book, perhaps with as 
much care as our correspondent. Its unreasoned 
optimism and uncritical pro-American bias seem to 
have found an imitator.—Eb. S. R.] 


THE BUDGET AND CHANNEL ISLANDERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Chiswick, 20 July 1909. 

S1r,—Hitherto the inhabitant of the Channel Islands 
has been placed upon precisely the same footing as to 
abatement of income tax as an inhabitant of Great 
Britain. Under the Finance Bill he is to be deprived 
of abatement. He is to be treated as though he were 
a foreigner and relegated to the same position with 
respect to fiscal liabilities as the Frenchman or German. 

The Channel Islands are all that remain to us of the 
Duchy of Normandy that conquered us. Are we 
getting back some of our own? Or are the remnants 

of feudal laws and tenures a reason to a Radical 
Government for swinging beyond the mean of no pre- 
ference to that of disability ? 

There is no more loyal portion of the King’s 
dominions than these islands. They pay their own way 
without the seeking for doles which has become a por- 
tion of our system of political cadging. They set us an 
example in maintaining a compulsory militia for the 
defence of their own shores. 

A great portion of their men go afield for their work 
in life. They enter the imperial services both as 
officers and men, and upon the completion of their term 
of service with rare exceptions retire to their islands, 
for which they have an ineradicable affection. 

In the past their modest incomes have been granted 
the tax abatements we grant our own people. In future 
the necessities of Radical finance are to deprive them 
of it. The result to the Treasury will be so infinite- 
simal as to be negligible. As there are but 100,000 of 
them all told, the hurt to their feelings as loyal mem- 
bers of the Empire may appear to a Radical Chancellor 
equally negligible. But it none the less seems con- 
temptibly mean. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
C, J. ANDERSON. 
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THE PEERS AND THE BUDGET MINCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Winston Churchill, owing to a misappre- 
hension of what Lord Lansdowne really said, has given 
the Peers notice that if they dare to ‘‘ mince ’’ the Budget 
they will be forced to eat the mince they have made. Does 
this mean that the Government intend to keep the Budget 
discussion going till Christmas-time? ‘‘ Mince”’ 
will hardly be sufficiently seasonable before then to 
induce the Lords to swallow it, even though it be of 
their own making. About that time it will become so 
popular that the country itself will certainly welcome it. 
As Mr. Churchill was misled as to the word Lord Lans- 
downe used, so he may possibly be deceiving himself as 
to the Peers’ autumnal powers of digestion. 

Yours truly, EPICURE. 


ACTORS’ ELOCUTION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Callendar House, Falkirk, Scotland, 18 July 1909. 
Sir,—Players seem to imagine that the British public 

measures their greatness by the inordinate number of 
minutes they take over one speech or sentence. From 
long training and practice in this dreary and most 
exasperating art of spinning out their lines to their 
utmost extent the actors of the present generation are 
probably past correction. But are there no authorities 
on these matters who will bestir themselves and con- 
vince the actors now preparing for the stage that the 
human tongue is as yet subject to no law of speed 
limit ? Yours faithfully, D. L. Forses. 


THE ANTI-VIVISECTION AGITATION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Research Defence Society, 70 Harley Street, W. 
22 July 1909. 

Sir,—One of your correspondents last week said 
that the police stopped only one of the anti-vivisection 
banners prepared for the procession on Saturday the 
1oth inst. This statement directly contradicts facts 
published at the time in more than one newspaper. 
Still, as your correspondent alludes to one and no more 
of these prohibited banners, let me describe it. The 
inscription was ‘‘Is it nothing to you all ye that pass 
by?’’ The picture, which is in constant use among 
anti-vivisection societies, was that of the ‘‘ Khartum 
Dog ’’. This dog was inoculated for the study of an 
infective disease of animals, which is closely allied to 
sleeping sickness in man. This disease is a very heavy 
scourge to horses, mules, and cattle in the Gambia 
Territory, the Uganda Protectorate, and the Soudan. 
In parts of the Gambia Territory its ravages have been 
so extensive as almost to prevent the employment of 
horses. The dog was inoculated at the Wellcome Labo- 
ratories, Khartum, from one of three mules brought 
from the Southern Sudan. The object of the experi- 
ment was to study the germs of the disease. Without 
such experiments it is impossible for the men of science 
to understand fully either the properties of the germs 
of the disease or the influence on these germs of this or 


‘that drug. The dog died of the disease, just as thou- 


sands of animals, on whose lives human life is more or 
less dependent, are dying of the disease all across 
Africa. These animals have a right to protection 
against disease ; and that is why the dog was inoculated. 

It is part of the work of the Research Defence Society 
to answer all inquiries relating to experiments on 
animals, and to send to all applicants the Society’s 
pamphlets. I shall be happy to send to any of your 
readers a series of pamphlets, stating clearly the facts 
as to experiments on animals in this country and the 
regulations under which they are conducted; the 
immense importance of such experiments to the welfare 
of mankind; and the great saving of human life and 
health which is already due to them. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN Pacet, Hon. Secretary. 


REVIEWS. 
.POOR YORICK. 


“The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne.”” By Wilbur 
L. Cross. London: Macmillan. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


DMIRERS of an author, if they be wise in their 
generation, fight rather shy of biographies of their 
favourite. Especially where the little they know of him 
is unfavourable. They fear one of two evils: either 
that a knowledge of the man’s life may spoil their 
enjoyment of his work— 
** Oh ! that in darkness I had died, 
Before my soul had ever sighed 
To see you off the stage ’’— 


or that the biography may be the work of a whitewasher. 
Of “‘ rehabilitations ’’? they have had enough. Every- 
one, from Catiline and Nero to Henry VIII. and Judge 
Jeffreys, who seemed to need it has been whitewashed, 
which is (though the rehabilitators do not think so) a 
very different thing from being washed white. 

Lovers, therefore, of my Uncle Toby have, we should 
imagine, steered clear of knowing much about Laurence 
Sterne. They had read Thackeray’s reluctant praise 
and cordial reprobation : they had heard (who has not?) 
the gentle sarcasm about ‘‘ whining over a dead ass and 
neglecting a living mother ’’, and decided that the less 
they knew of Sterne the better. 

Professor Cross has, however, written a book about 
Sterne which they may read in safety. He shows the 
humourist in a light which is probably as near the true 
as anyone will ever get, his life as that which might be 
expected of a man who lived, on principle, ‘‘ as the fly 
stung him ’’. Whitewash him he assuredly does not. 
But one or two ugly stains he washes off. The ‘‘ dead 
ass ’’ epigram for instance, which was, it appears, the 
joint work of Walpole and Byron—Horace laid the 
egg and my lord hatched it—is untrue, a minor fault 
common to many epigrams. Sterne did “ relieve 
a living mother ’’. Handsomely, according to his 
means at the time, which were, by the way, the means 
of his wife. The mother was one of those who say, 
‘* Out of two hundred a year a man can easily spare 
eighty, and not miss it; even then he’ll have more 
than I shall’’. She seems to have been one whom 
to relieve could not be unmixed pleasure. If Sterne 
had preferred ‘‘ whining ’’, no man could have blamed 
him. But, as a fact, he did his duty though he hated 
it, high praise for any man, but especially for the 
volatile Laurence. Nor can Professor Cross admit, with 
Thackeray, that Sterne was mean and cowardly. 
Thackeray, great as he was, was steeped in the prudery 
of his generation. Did he not reject a story of Trollope’s 
(of all men !) as unfit virginibus puerisque? Nor need 
one be a prude to bar much of Sterne’s writing. But of 
Sterne’s life Professor Cross has had more opportunity 
of collecting particulars than Thackeray had, and he finds 
the meanness and cowardice not proven. 

The book has excellent portraits of Sterne—two, taken 
in youth, by Gainsborough and Ramsay ; a reproduction, 
direct from the painting, of the well-known Reynolds ; 
and a quaint print of Yorick in his fashionable Paris 
days from a water-colour by Carmontelle, taken for the 
Duke of Orleans. There is, too, a portrait of Hall 
Stevenson, the Eugenius of ‘‘ Shandy ”’ and author of 
‘* Crazy Tales ’’, and a print of his house, where the 
merry ‘‘ Demoniacs ’’ held revels like minor monks of 
Medmenham. And here Professor Cross has stopped, 
for which, in these days of over-illustration, we are duly 
grateful. 

Sterne is so unapproachably great in his own line 
that a biography of him was bound to come, and we 
are glad to find it sowelldone. But poor Laurence, even 
in Professor Cross’ hands, remains unsatisfactory, 
almost fitted to dispute with Villon for that sad place on 
the roll of fame which Stevenson assigned to the latter. 
Kissable, kickable, a most incorrigible, irritating, irre- 
sistible, irreplaceable dog. 

With criticism of Sterne’s work Professor Cross 
troubles himself little. What remains to be said? 


| Uncle Toby walks the Elysian fields with as firm a 
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tread as Falstaff himself. Praise is superfluous. Blame 
has rained thick as hail. His sentimentality is nauseous. 
It is ‘* muckibus ’’ which Horace Walpole said was 
Trish for ‘ sentimental’ ’’. Knowing his genius, 
one is tempted to believe that the rogue is laugh- 
ing at sentiment. But Mr. H. D. Traill was probably 
right in thinking that Sterne honestly admired ‘‘ senti- 
mentality ’’. His weakest vice he thought his strongest 
virtue. He even fell—once—with Uncle Toby. The 
celebrated fly is sentimentality. ‘‘ Paillasse has 
tumbled ’’, and, that time, ‘‘ missed his tip ”’. 

And to the graver charge of ‘‘ indecorum’’ no 
defence is possible. We have before now been puzzled 
to know why men whom Rabelais did not frighten 
shrank from Sterne. One reason perhaps is the man- 
ner, the ‘‘ perpetual appeal ’’, as Thackeray called 
it. ‘* He is always looking in my face, watching his 
effect ’’, etc. When Voltaire hailed Sterne as ‘‘ the 
second Rabelais of England ’’ the Patriarch of Wit 
spoke asa fool. Sterne like Rabelais! Sterne was like 
Panurge, and Rabelais (if he must resemble any of his 
creatures) like Pantagruel, a calm, benevolent super- 
man. Rabelais never buttonholes you, except in his 
prefaces. Another reason is pointed to by Coleridge 
when he compares Sterne’s indecency to the ‘‘ trembling 
daring with which a child touches a hot tea-urn because 
it has been forbidden ’’. Mr. Traill speaks of ‘‘ the 
dirty age ’’’ in boyhood. Sterne never emerged. The 
husband and father of forty-six years old, whose genius, 
if not quite expanded, was in full bud, thought, with 
_ average bad boy of fourteen, that it was witty to be 

irty ! 
** No less virginally lies 
The lily on the mere, 
Because at whiles her fixéd root 
Has felt the fingers of the newt.’’ 


Superior beings, to use Pope’s phrase, may view both 
flower and reptile with equal eye. The newt’s wedding 
waistcoat and frills are, in fact, flowers. Convention 
adores the flower and ignores the newt. The average 
man is well aware of the newt, knows him much too well 
to be in the least afraid of him, but admires the lily more. 
Nor would he think a bunch of newts’ heads as suitable 
for presentation to a lady as a bouquet of lilies. Little 
boys and decadents make a secret cult of the newt and 
value the lily only as a cockshy. But Sterne was an 
exception to all men. He admired, most honestly, 
beauty and goodness, and he revelled in dirt. His two 
great faults are that he will paint the lily, and that he 
thinks it awfully clever of himself to know a few common 
facts about the newt. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


“The Life of Major-General Sir Charles William 
Wilson K.C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D." By Colonel 
Sir Charles M. Watson. London: Murray. 1909. 
15s. net. 


| a is surely one of the most cruel ironies of fate that 

a man like Sir Charles Wilson, who had done 
splendid services to the nation in many parts of the world 
for over forty years, should be best known by his conduct 
during less than forty hours of his strenuous carcer. 
The suspense of Gordon’s defence of Khartum and the 
unchivalrous attempt made to hold Sir Charles respon- 
sible for the final catastrophe have so obscured the 
story of his varied and useful life that few people 
nowadays seem to be aware of what he achieved, 
nine out of ten connecting his name only with the 
failure to save Gordon. This story of Wilson’s life, 
written by a brother officer of both him and Gordon— 
for all three were Royal Engineers and old and intimate 
friends—must surely once and for all make an end of 
the accusations made by Gladstone’s Government 
when in search of a scapegoat to bear the blame of 
their abandonment of Gordon. When the troubles arose 
in the Sudan Lord Dufferin advised the Government to 
send Wilson to Khartum. Gordon was, however, sent 
early in 1884, and in April his position had become so 
serious that Lord Wolseley urged that a British force 


should be placed at Berber not later than 20 October, 
reckoning that Gordon might hold out until 14 Novem. 
ber and no longer. But the Government refused to act, 
for had they not Gladstone’s assurance that Gordon was 
not besieged : he was only ‘‘ hemmed in ’’? 

On 26 May Berber fell, and the Mahdist revolt surged 
northward. In August the Government decided upon 
sending an expedition up the Nile under Lord Wolseley, 
who asked Wilson to come out as his Chief of Intelli- 
gence, telling him he was ‘‘ the only man ’’ who could 
fill that important office, and that by taking it he would 
do a good service to the State. Wilson joined Wolseley 
in Cairo in September, and on 16 December they arrived 
at Korti. Wolseley has been blamed for advocating 
the river route, but it must be remembered that he asked 
for the boats to be built in April, and that the Govern- 
ment delayed four months before they ordered them, and 
that it took three months more to place the first of them 
on the Nile above the Second Cataract. In his diary 
of 16 December Wilson writes: ‘‘It is not Lord 
Wolseley’s fault that there has been so much delay. 
How much labour would have been saved if the boats 
had only been ready a month or six weeks beforehand ! 
We are just six weeks too late in everything ’’. Mean- 
while, Gordon had named 14 December as the latest 
date up to which he could hold out. 

The situation had changed when Wolseley arrived at 
Korti, and he now decided to send a small force across 
the Bayuda Desert—-not for the relief of Gordon, but to 
get into touch with him and assure him of the advance 
of the British. The bulk of the expedition was still to 
follow the river route, and was calculated to arrive at 
Metemmeh some time in March, and, most important of 
all, the desert column was not to move to the relief’ of 
Khartum until it had joined hands with the river column. 
Up to now all the delays had been directly caused by the 
procrastination and the vacillations of the Government, 
for the ‘‘ boat scheme ’’, if adopted when recommended 
by Wolselcy in April, or even two months later in June, 
would have been in good time. But now came a delay 
which Lord Wolseley’s critics lay at his door. ‘In- 
sufficient camels had been bought to enable a flying 
column to cross the desert in one movement. The pre- 
cise share of blame for this to be divided between a 
Government at home seeking to evade responsibilities or 
minimise expenses and a harassed commander in the 
field will ever be a matter of opinion. Anyway, the 
results were simply to wreck the desert column, for ad- 
vancing on 30 December, upon reaching Gakdul, ninety- 
six miles out, on 2 January, it had to return to Korti 
for more supplies, with the result that when the final 
advance was made from Gakdul on 14 January not only 
had the Mahdi had time to despatch a strong force to 
oppose it, but the camels were already worn out by over- 
marching and lack of time to feed. 

Lord Wolseley had specified minutely the precise part 
and duties of every member of this curiously composed 
force. Herbert Stewart was to take and to garrison 
Metemmeh and return with a convoy to Gakdul. Beres- 
ford was ‘‘ at once to take over and man any steamers 
and put one or more into an effective state’’. Wilson 
was ‘‘ as soon as Lord C. Beresford reports that he is 
ready ’’ to proceed with him to Khartum, where he was 
‘** toconfer with General Gordon ’’, and tell him that ‘* he 


might be relieved in six weeks’ time ’’’. There was no 
question of immediate relief. For Wilson was, after 
the conference, ‘‘ to return to Metemmeh ’’. Burnaby 


was to be left in command at that town. Then came 
the heavy fighting in the desert, and the assembly 
of the column on the banks of the Nile on the after- 
noon of 20 January, with its gallant chief mortally 
wounded, Burnaby slain, over fifteen per cent. of its 
numbers killed or wounded, Beresford in ill-health, and, 
last, but not least, with the camel transport com- 
pletely broken down. The column had met, fought, 
and defeated in two exceptionally severe fights the 
two contingents sent down by the Mahdi; a third 
was known to be within a day’s march, and a fourth 
was reported moving up from Berber. Wilson, the 
political officer ordered ‘‘to confer with Gordon ”’, 
found himself suddenly the military officer in command 
of this sorely stricken force. 
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Gordon’s steamers, sent from Khartum four months 
before, came on the scene on 21 January, and about 4 P.M. 
met the desert column on the river bank at Gubat. On 
the 22nd Wilson determined to ensure the safety of his 
shattered force by ascertaining whether the Mahdists 
were, according to report, in his vicinity, as he was 
strenuously urged by Beresford to do, though he never 
mentioned this. Obviously he could not foretell that the 
advancing Mahdists, alarmed by the recent victories of 
the British, would halt. The next day, the 23rd, every 
effort was made to get the steamers ready to start, but it 
was late—very late—in the afternoon of 23 January 
before Beresford, who had vigorously protested against 
the steamers starting until they had been overhauled, 
reported that they were ready. Wilson at once went on 
board, but owing to darkness the actual start was not 
made until dawn on the 24th, and he did not reach Khar- 
tum until the 28th. But Gordon had been slain at dawn 
on the 26th and some thousands of his garrison put to 
the sword. It was too late! 

The basis of the whole attack on Wilson rested on the 
alleged delay at Gubat, and amid the fire of abuse and 
condemnation, adroitly fed by a most unscrupulous press 
attack, it was accepted as an axiom that it was these three 
days which were the cause of Gordon’s death, and there- 
fore Wilson, the senior officer, was to blame for the 
catastrophe. The controlling fact was ignored that had 
the steamers started off for Khartum at the first possible 
moment—namely, at daylight on the 22nd—travelling at 
the same rate as they did, they would not have reached 
Khartum till midday on the 26th, some hours after the 
catastrophe. Also it was reiterated that for this delay in 
starting Wilson, and Wilson alone, was to blame. 
Indeed, it was not until Sir William Butler wrote his 
fine memoir of Gordon for the ‘‘ Men of Action ”’ 
series that anybody ventured to point out that, if un- 
necessary delay did occur, the responsibility for it must 
at least be shared by the officer, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, who was particularly charged by Lord Wolseley 
‘* at once to take over and man any steamers ’’ and 
‘* report when they were ready ’’. That Lord Charles 
did not complete his share of the task till late on the 23rd, 
too late for the steamers to start until dawn on the 24th, 
will strike all impartial critics as an important factor in 
the question of delay. 

However, it is plain that whatever delay did occur be- 
tween 4 P.M. on the 21st and dawn on the 24th was due 
to the extraordinary emergencies which had arisen owing 
to the precarious position of the British column and 
the reasonable wish of the commander to safeguard 
its shattered remnants. Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, no mean judge of war, wrote to Wilson 
strongly approving of his conduct in this matter, and 
saying ‘‘ it was your bounden duty to see to the safety 
of your force before leaving it ’’. Everybody should 
read this letter, which is given in the book. 

We, in common with all Lord Wolseley’s true 
friends and admirers, must very deeply regret that 
he did not use his influence to crush these calumnies 
against Wilson. Lord Wolseley, above all others, 
knew the true causes of the loss of Khartum. But a 
scapegoat was wanted, and Wilson was taken. The 
very few who happened to know the whole truth were 
ignored. Everything that could elucidate the story was 
skilfully eliminated. Wilson’s circumstantial account 
of the loss of Khartum and death of Gordon was not 
accepted, and a pitiful pretence was kept up that Gordon 
might yet be alive. What happened to Kitchener’s 
report? For, retreating from Gubat, Buller called 
upon Major Kitchener, who had accompanied him 
across the desert, to write a report on the fall of 
Khartum. This Kitchener did, stating emphatically 
that, from the information he had received, after 
the loss of Omdurman early in January the Mahdi 
could have entered Khartum any day he liked, and that 
had Wilson’s steamers arrived many days earlier the 
results would have been exactly the same. The Mahdi, 
in fact, like all Orientals, did not see any reason to 
accelerate his plans until necessity was obvious. 
The advance of Wilson’s steamers on Khartum was the 
death-warrant of Gordon. This report was kept back, 
as was another giving details of the death of Gordon— 


the decapitation and exhibition of the head upon a spear 
at Omdurman—and the public were beguiled by hopes 
of Gordon having somehow escaped! As to the effect 
which Wilson’s appearance on the 25th (had it been 
possible, which it was not) would have produced, anyone 
who knows the Sudan and its warriors, even in their 
degenerate days in 1898, will admit the absurdity of 
supposing that the Mahdi’s hosts, over fifty thousand 
strong, would have abandoned their guns and other 
belongings, and fled at the sight of a rickety penny 
steamer containing four British officers and twenty-five 
infantry soldiers ! 

The public was not allowed to realise that (1) nothing 
would have induced Gordon to save his life by embark- 
ing on the steamers and abandening the garrison which, 
by his brilliant example, he had induced to hold out for 
ten long months, and whose massacre upon surrender 
was inevitable ; (2) that had Sir Charles Wilson, in direct 
defiance of Lord Wolseley’s orders, landed his small 
party and joined the garrison of Khartum he and they 
would merely have perished along with Gordon, for no 
help could have reached them for weeks. The desert 
column was wrecked, without transport and incapable 
of advancing. The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that it was impossible from the beginning for the 
expedition to succeed. It started too late. Lord 
Wolseley probably realised this, but, knowing the un- 
certainties of war, he prefered to take the off-chance 
as every hard-fighting man would. The blame for 
failure lies with Gladstone and his Cabinet, and with 
them only. 

His K.C.B. and subsequent promotion to major- 
general was sorry compensation to Wilson for the 
misrepresentation of his conduct. He was one of those 
men who, while outwardly impassive, feel none the less 
acutely, and they who knew him best believe that this 
persistent calumny shortened his life. Once when asked 
why he did not come forward and refute the story of the 
various ‘‘ delays ’’, he looked hard at his questioner and 
replied quietly : ‘‘ Because I have ever thought that the 
man who seeks to justify his own conduct by casting 
blame upon his subordinates is a very poor sort of 
creature ’’. 


DARWIN AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


“Darwin and Modern Science.” Essays edited by 
A. C. Seward. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1909. 18s. 

“The Making of Species.” By Douglas Dewar and 
Frank Finn. London: Lane. 1909. 7s. 6d. 


yy HE first and the more important of these books is 

by many authors—no less than thirty when 
its almost too self-effacing editor is reckoned—and is 
part of the Cambridge celebration of Darwin’s cen- 
tenary and of the jubilee of the publication of the 
‘* Origin of Species ’’. Despite its eminent list of con- 
tributors, it is not at all of the nature of the ‘‘ Fest- 
schrift ’* usual in Germany on such commemorative 
occasions—a collection of fresh individual investigations 
of special points of detail applying the principles and 
methods of the master: this is frankly a collection 
of essays, and avowedly addressed to the educated 
layman rather than the expert. Yet the latter will not 
be justified in thinking this a mere collection of popular 
lectures or in passing it over as of the nature of 
after-dinner speeches, though both these notes are 
occasionally struck, and this time rightly enough. 
For though in his own special field such a reader may 
not learn much or anything from its essayist but what 
he might previously have read in more technical form, 
its condensed restatement may have its interest, while 
he can hardly fail to profit from so varied a series of 
discussions, each dealing with some, or it may be many, 
of the almost innumerable questions which Darwin’s 
work has advanced or aroused, or for which his 
doctrines have proved to be significant, and his influence 
and example fruitful. These handlings, as is natural 
with such heterogeneous and independent authorship, 
are of very various treatment as well as value, some- 
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times historical, sometimes contemporary or specula- 
tive. Most commonly their plan is that of a more or 
less comprehensive review of some section or aspect 
of the evolutionary field, like those of the presidents of 
sections of the British Association and corresponding 
gatherings. Some, too, are more or less critical in 
their tone—at times, as we shall see, even controversial 
—not as regards Darwin’s main theses, but vigorously 
so as regards contemporaries and one another. 

While then the progress of evolutionism in general 
and of the Darwinian theory of natural selection in 
particular is the main theme of the book, and the various 
summaries of advances in this and that department since 
Darwin’s day are its most informative contents, it 
would be no true commemoration of Darwin's fertile 
and candid mind if it did not at the same time frankly 
express some of the difierences in view and tendency 
of the contrasts in detailed interpretation and in larger 
theory which at present divide and subdivide the many 
inquirers into the evolution process—that vast and 
complex poly-logy of dramas to which Darwin has 
aroused us to become the awakening spectators. For 
the days of utilitarian cocksureness, when Darwin was 
proclaimed to have settled everything, are now, for 
speculative purposes at least, falling behind us almost 
as those in which Paley was given that bad eminence ; 
and although, so marked is the isolation factor in 
University life, something both of Paleyan and of Dar- 
winian formalism of teaching may linger side by side, 
the various streams of evolutionary thought and inquiry, 
despite their magnificent confluence in Darwin’s 
life-work, are still traceable, indeed are running 
vigorously on, and this not without varying currents 
and contrasted eddies, unexpected turns and clashing 
waves. These essays then are to be welcomed as 
giving a frequent glimpse of that ‘‘ onward rush of 
science ’’ which was Darwin’s fitting image and of 
which his own mind has been so vivid and copious a 
source. 

Before he is plunged into this, however, the reader 
is somewhat oriented by means of an introductory 
essay, Professor Arthur Thomson’s studiously un- 
coloured but well-composed and firmly outlined historic 
survey, of which the first page—that summarising Dar- 
win’s essential work—outlines his essential themes, of 
which the subsequent essays are necessarily the partial 
developments and mingled variations. First of these 
is, of course, the general Doctrine of Descent, which, 
though both ancient and recent, Darwin made current 
intellectual coin ; and this, while necessarily assumed by 
all our essayists, is vividly recalled by Professor Haeckel 
as now well-nigh the oldest and for long one of the 
most active of its expositors. The paleontological record 
in its bearing on the descent of animals is sketched, 
lightly and popularly enough, by Professor W. B. Scott, 
of Princeton; but that for plants is much more fully 
and strongly summarised by Dr. D. H. Scott, now 
President of the Linnean Society. For he successively 
brings out the bearings of his fossils, first upon the 
doctrine of descent in general, then upon the actual 
course of plant evolution from ancient cryptogams 
to modern flowers, and finally upon the theory of natural 
selection, for all of which the materials have notably 
increased since Darwin’s day, in as many chapters, 
which will each and increasingly demand some study, 
but will be found to reward it. With these essays, too, 
may be taken those of Thiselton-Dyer and Gadow on 
Plant and on Animal Distribution, and also the largely 
biographical and hence most easily readable essay of 
Professor Judd on ‘‘ Darwin and Geology ”’. 

Darwin’s second theme, his comprehensive applica- 
tion of the evolution idea to particular problems, is 
also exemplified by not a few of the other essays, such 
as Professor Schwalbe’s on the Descent of Man. 
But, as is natural and right, pre-eminence is given to 
Darwin’s third great service, at once the most individual 
and the most convincing for the success of the evolu- 
tionary doctrine, his labours toward elucidating the 
factors of the evolutionary process, especially. by his all- 
embracing theory of natural selection; and this is 
naturally the theme of Professor Weismann’s contribu- 


tion. This is the largest and most continuously 
elaborated of the whole group, and one which, whether 
it be felt convincing or no, would alone give it wide 
general interest and value as its author’s latest and 
most mature deliverance, his compactest and most 
emphatic plea against the Lamarckian principle of 
modification by use or disuse, and in favour of that 
‘* all-sufficiency of natural selection ’’ which he has so 
long and so stoutly maintained. His ‘‘ theory of the 
germ-plasm ’’, with its subtle sub-hypotheses of germ- 
cell structure, and the application of all these to build 
up a theory of the origin of variations, are here briefly 
and clearly restated. So, too, are his contributions to 
the solution of various difficulties of natural selection, 
such as those presented by the sterile worker bee and 
ant, by cases of mimicry and so on. His controversy 
with Spencer is naturally but briefly mentioned, but a 
new and not less pretty fight is promised by his short 
but sweeping onslaught upon Professor Hugo de 
Vries, whose ‘‘ Theory of Mutations ’’—great and 
sudden saltatory variations arising from internal causes 
—have given him such eminence in recent discussion, 
and his place in this volume also. Here at length the 
fat is fairly in the fire, and the reader may begin to feel 
enlivened accordingly ; for de Vries goes back to Dar- 
win’s doctrine of Pangenesis, and has correspondingly 
little use for Weismann’s germ-plasm. 

Professor Bateson is frankly controversial, as is his 
wont; and not only abates the omnipotence of natural 
selection, but quotes Lamarck, and even that arch-scoffer 
and sceptic Samuel Butler, so long ignored by biologists, 
let alone Darwinians, in a way for which we may leave 
him to the next essay by Weismann or by his old and 
fierce adversary Professor Poulton. 

Good botanical essays are contributed by Dr. Francis 
Darwin and Professor Goebel; but among the most 
readable and most instructive of all these papers is that 
of Professor Loeb, whose extraordinary wizardry in 
‘* The Experimental Study of the Influence of Environ- 
ment on Animals ’’ must be read in detail to be believed, 
and whose speculative boldness and suggestiveness are 
no less remarkable. With this new alchemy of life, 
in its way no less marvellous than that of radium, we 
must leave this varied and interesting volume—for the 
present at least. 

Yet it contains another series of essays, what 
might have been a second volume in fact, bound 
up with these biological ones, and those of yet 
more varied scope and application, psychological and 
social, historical and religious; and to these again, 
somewhat incongruously perhaps, a couple of studies in 
physical evolution are appended. The various and far- 
reaching issues of evolution and of Darwinism are at 
any rate thus clearly enough displayed, if not as yet 
greatly advanced. 

While the official representatives, the convinced and 
complacent exponents of the Darwinian and Neo- 
Darwinian schools have been of late so much in the public 
eye, in centenary celebrations, in ‘‘ Darwin and Modern 
Science ’’, and in the many books of which such a series 
of collected essays gives the substance or at least the 
clues, there are signs of coming trouble outside the gates, 
and mutterings of criticism more thorough-going than 
either Cambridge or the surrounding world has yet com- 
monly realised: witness Messrs. Douglas Dewar and 
Finn’s view of current evolution doctrines as a very 
** blight of dogma ’’. There are not a few signs in fact 
that the predominant views of the evolution process are 
not continuing to satisfy the younger and rising genera- 
tion, and that a new period of fresh observation and in- 
terpretation, of proportionately active controversy also, 
is at hand. Of this tendency ‘‘ The Making of Species ”’ 
is the latest example, though far from likely to be the last 
one. The authors are both Indian zoologists—ornitho- 
logists especially—and as such bring up not a few fresh 
observations and arguments. Like most writers of 
heretical tendency, they base their dissent from the pre- 
dominant schools, and especially from the Neo-Dar- 
winians (‘‘ Wallaceians ’’ as they prefer to call them), 
upon the writings of the master himself, and notably 
recall his strenuous insistence that ‘‘ I am convinced that 
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natural selection has been the main, but not the exclusive, 
means of modification ’’. 

Not that they are Neo-Lamarckians, at any rate in the 
ordinary sense of use-inheritance, but they sharply re- 
mind us that ‘‘the double assumption that variations are 
for all practical purposes haphazard in origin and in- 
definite in direction is necessary if natural selection is to 
be the main factor in evolution ’’. Without claiming to 
have solved the mystery of variation they allege many 
instances of mutation, yet without fully accepting the 
doctrines of de Vries. Among their discussions of 
hybridism, Mendelian heredity and other departments of 
concrete evolutionary research, perhaps the most in- 
teresting is that which assaults Professor Poulton’s 
treatment of mimicry, and this in considerable detail, 
to which we hope to see before long Professor Poulton’s 
reply. A similar onslaught is made on the accepted 
doctrines of the colouring of flowers and fruits and of the 
relation of flowers to insects. The universally popu- 
larised teaching that the visits of insects are responsible 
not only for flower colouring and marking, and that 
the dots and stripes are ‘‘ honey-guides’’, is thrown 
over, and Mr. Kay Robinson’s recent interpretation is 
preferred—that ‘‘ flower colouring is not so much to 
attract insects as to deter grazing and browsing 
animals ’’! Other popular theories go the same way, in 
fact fare no better than so many tales of Uncle Remus. 

Constructively the authors rediscuss, as the various 
factors of evolution, variation and correlation, heredity, 
natural selection, sexual selection and isolation, but with- 
out greatly advancing the solution of the mystery how 
species not only survive but originate. They predict its 
solution rather on the lines of experiment, especially in 
breeding, than from the speculative interpretations so 
common during the past generation and the present time. 
We shall look forward then to their own contributions 
towards this, but retain the feeling that we need some 
more thorough and searching analysis of the mystery of 
life and evolution than any of our teachers have yet given 
us, partially illuminating, or at least suggestive, though 
each may he. 


A FALSE STEP. 


“The Cliffs.” By Charles M. Doughty. 
Duckworth. 1909. 6s. 


" "Te Battle of Dorking ’’ in blank verse, with occa- 

sional inspiration from Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
‘* Dynasts ’’, was not an enterprise one expected from 
the author of ‘‘ Travels in Arabia’’. The dramatis 
persone, which include Sirion, a ‘‘ divine shining one 
from heaven ’’, other ‘‘ strong heavenly spirits’’, the 
‘* Souls of Britain’s Sleepers ’’, ‘‘ Ghosts of England’s 
Hero-Dead ’’, and ‘‘ Foreign Ghosts (Buonaparte and 
the Maid of Orleans) ’’, speak to his ambition, and 
the inclusion with them of coastguards, aeronauts, 
yachtsmen, newsboys, and intelligence officers, to his 
modernity and courage. At his achievement one can 
only marvel. The book has no doubt been hurriedly 
written, since it contains all the latest political cries, but 
no hurry could quite explain its bombastic badness. 
That one is entirely in agreement with its argument 
cannot reconcile one to the doggrel verse and the un- 
conscionable English, much of which reads almost like 
a parody of the Baboo. ‘‘ The stomach all day ached 
of Buonaparte’’ is really a typical specimen of the 
author’s manner, as is his Vicar’s ‘‘I go put off My 
scholar’s gown, to do my khaki on ”’ representative 
of his common forms of speech; and of his rhythm 
‘* They in church-yard mould lie graved now, under 
yewen bough, Arow’”’ is not an unfavourable speci- 
men. The “ foreign militaires ’’ who descend on the 
cliffs from an airship speak an even quainter jargon 
than the country folk, littered with needless morsels of 
German, Latin, and French, and one is not surprised 
to be confronted, when the ‘‘ Elves of the Sack ” 
arrive, with lines such as ‘‘ Certain man-great we 
saw soul-quelling moths ’’, which not even a know- 
ledge that it is descriptive of the House of Commons 
helps one to construe. Such things are, however, for 


London : 


those who like them, but a protest is demanded against 
the spelling. Mr. Doughty may have the best of 
reasons for writing ‘‘ prowd”’, ‘‘ catterpillar ’’’, and 
so forth; but while such spelling is held sufficient to 
debar men from the practice of a profession, it is the 
kindly duty of books to avoid giving it an apparent 
currency. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY DOCUMENTS. 


1. ‘‘ The Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey.” By J. A. 
Robinson and M. R. James. 2. “Flete’s History 
of Westminster Abbey.” By J. A. Robinson. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 5s. net each. 


a Dean Stanley published his ‘‘ Memorials of 

Westminster Abbey ’’, more than thirty years ago, 
little or nothing has been added to our knowledge of its 
history. There have been one or two valuable treatises 
on the architecture, notably Mr. W. R. Lethaby’s 
‘* Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen ”’, and 
there has been a great deal of competitive letterpress 
issued by this or that publisher to accompany process- 
pictures of various sorts, but nothing has appeared 
based on original research. The reason is not far to 
seek. The materials of history repose in the muniment- 
room of the Dean and Chapter, and it is not every 
dignitary of the collegiate body who possesses the neces- 
sary leisure or skill to handle original documents. The 
present Dean of Westminster, however, has both; he 
has won his spurs in the field of theological pale- 
ography ; and the Chapter have very wisely decided to 
publish under his editorship, from time to time, such 
documents in their archives as are of importance for 
the history of the great Benedictine house. 

The first volume issued in pursuance of this scheme 
must be pronounced curious rather than important. It 
is a collection of catalogues, made by the Provost of 
King’s, of the various libraries of manuscripts that have 
existed in times past, or still exist, at Westminster. 
There seem to have been three such libraries : first, that 
of the monastery; secondly, one given by the Lord 
Keeper Williams in 1623 and destroyed by fire seventy 
years later; and, thirdly, the present library consisting 
of chance accumulations. The catalogue of this last 
library has its obvious use; and the first has an obvious 
historical interest ; but Dr. James’ main care has been 
devoted to the second library, three several catalogues 
of which he collates. We have no doubt that all this 
labour serves some useful purpose, but what that pur- 
pose may be when the manuscripts are no longer in 
existence we cannot conjecture. Perhaps it is merely a 
monument of piety. 


‘* His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere.’’ 


At any rate it is a monument to the patience of the 
Provost. We have no means of testing the accuracy 
of the third and practicable catalogue, but a document 
which has passed the scrutiny of the Dean of West- 
minster.and the Provost of King’s should be beyond 
suspicion. It cannot, however, be complete. In the 
time of the late librarian we were shown manu- 
scripts in the Chapter Library of which there is here 
no mention; for example, an heraldic manuscript in 
the hand of Camden and a poetical miscellany that had 
once belonged to George Morley, afterwards Bishop of 
Winchester. A manuscript book of donations to Dean 
Williams’ Library here inventoried contains many items 
of interest. Williams seems to have laid all his dis- 
tinguished friends under contribution for books and 
manuscripts ; and the books still survive. The Cursitors 
of Chancery give £12, the Serjeants of Law £100. 
Later Dean Dolben gave back to the library its own 
great Missal, made by Abbot Litlington, and the Hon. 
Robert Drummond, a prebendary, gave back the no less 
famous Islip Roll, which, after staying quietly in the 
library for a decade or two, paid a visit of more than a 
century’s duration to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
has now once more been brought back to its friends. 
The Dean of Westminster contributes to this first 
volume a collection of notes on the history of the library, 
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with many interesting details drawn from unpublished 
documents ; and also a description of the Westminster 
Chartularies ; but the task by which he has laid under 
obligation every student of the history of the Abbey is 
the edition of Flete’s history, which forms the second 
volume before us. Flete was a monk of Westminster 
in the fifteenth century. The Dean traces him through 
various offices up to that of Prior. He seems to have been 
responsible as Treasurer for a rebuilding of the monks’ 
dormitory. But posterity remembers him as the first 
historian of his house. Widmore used his manuscript, 
and so did Stanley in a more fumbling manner, but it 
has never until now been printed. ‘‘ It is probable ’’, 
says the Dean, ‘‘ that the excellence of Widmore’s his- 
tory has been the cause why Flete’s own work has lain 
so long in obscurity. The present edition is an attempt 
to do tardy justice to a writer who, though he displays 
no graces of style and not the most rudimentary sense of 
humour, has devoted vast pains to his task, has copied 
actual documents in attestation of his statements, and 
refrains from guessing where he can find no evidence ”’. 
In a short introduction the Dean discusses Flete’s story 
of the consecration of the Abbey by S. Peter, and makes 
a careful examination of the Royal Charters and Papal 
Bulls on which he relies. He makes also some tentative 
notes on the dates of the Abbots. In this work upon 
Flete, and the papers on Simon Langham, Osbert de 
Clare, and ‘‘ an unknown chronicler ’’ read before the 
British Academy and other learned bodies, we have sub- 
stantial contributions towards that history of the Abbey 
in its monastic period which we hope the Dean of West- 
minster will some day write. 


STAR-GAZING. 


“The Judgment of Paris and some other Legends Astro- 
nomically Considered.’ By the Hon. Emmeline M. 
Plunket. London: Murray. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 


"T HERE are few more fascinating intellectual 

pastimes than speculation on the meaning of 
legends and fairy tales. Do they represent actual 
events distorted and amplified by the unconscious 
exaggeration of continual repetition or by the consicous 
imagination of poets and dramatists of literary ages? 
Are they mere products of fancy? Are they in some 
sense allegorical or symbolic? To the uneducated 
Greek of the historic ages the story of the Trojan war, 
at any rate in its broad outlines, represented actual fact, 
much as the traditions of the creation, of Alfred and 
the cakes, and of Richard Coeur de Lion are all alike 
history to the uncritical Englishman of to-day. To the 
philosopher, however, Greek myths were already 
suspect as early as in Plato’s time. Though some were 
still regarded as historical, others were rejected as 
meaningless and untrue, and others again were inter- 
preted as moral or religious allegories. 

A generation or two ago a new impulse was given 
to the study of mythology by the suggestion and 
systematic application of the theory that Greek and 
other myths were to be explained as imaginative 
descriptions of the more obvious astronomical and allied 
natural phenomena. In the hands of a body of 
enthusiastic scholars the solar myth became in effect 
the ‘‘ key to all mythologies ’’. Common-sense, how- 
ever, suggests, and modern scholars confirm the 
suggestion, that the Greek legends, not to mention those 
of other countries, should not be subjected to a uniform 
method of interpretation. We may obviously believe 
in an historical siege of Troy, while rejecting in toto the 
war between the gods and the Titaff$. We may inter- 
pret the Golden Fleece, which Jason and his Argonauts 
sought in the East, as the dawn or the rising sun, while 
explaining the genesis of the stories about Herakles 
in some quite different way. In particular an important 
modern school of mythologists finds a key to the 
peculiarities of many stories in the annual changes of 
vegetation or the processes of agriculture, and associates 
them with seed-time, harvest and the like. In a subject 
which is so complex and so speculative we can have no 
confidence that these explanations will permanently 


hold their ground, but it may at least be said that the 
harvest myth is now in fashion, and that the solar myth 
has lost a good deal of its former lustre. 

Miss Plunket’s book would have had a better chance 
of attracting attention and of commanding assent 
thirty years ago. It is in effect an attempt to 
explain the chief divinities and heroes associated with 
the Trojan war as personifications not so much of the 
sun and its more obvious phenomena but of more 
recondite astronomical events, and in particular to con- 
nect them with certain peculiarities of the system of 
time measurement employed in the early civilisations of 
Western Asia. Her speculations presuppose a par- 
ticular theory of the Accadian calendar, which she has 
developed in earlier writings. According to one inter- 
pretation there is some resemblance between the names 
of the Accadian months, as given in cuneiform 
inscriptions, and those of the familiar constellations of 
the Zodiac, and Miss Plunket finds reasons to suppose 
that the calendar originated about 6000 B.c., when the 
sun at midwinter would have been in the position 
indicated by the name of the first month. The argu- 
ment is partly linguistic, partly chronological, and partly 
astronomic. It would be unreasonable to expect 
really satisfactory evidence on so obscure a subject. 
When, however, the language is so uncertain that a 
critical word is translated ‘‘ twins ’’ by one scholar and 
** bricks ’’ by another, when a fundamental date is 
uncertain to the extent of a thousand years, and when 
there is some astronomic evidence, which the author does 
not seem to know, that the constellations were formed 
and named some three thousand years too late for her 
theory, it must be admitted that she has laid a very 
insecure foundation for her elaborate superstructure. 

Even if we grant the fundamental theory we still 
find the subsequent speculations wholly unconvincing. 
If a legend has an astronomical meaning at all, it must 
clearly correspond to something that is familiar or very 
striking. The rising run, the phases of the moon, the 
evening star, or an eclipse may reasonably be invoked 
in explanation of a divinity or a myth; but the 
probability of an astronomical explanation obviously 
diminishes very rapidly as the complexity or un- 
familiarity of the phenomenon in question increases. 
Can we conceive so familiar and important a goddess 
as Aphrodite invented, as Miss Plunket would have us 
believe, to symbolise ‘‘ the moon at or near its full at 
the season of midsummer in the waters of Pisces and 
Aquarius ’’, or Achilles to typify the appearance at a 
particular time of Fomalhaut, a fixed star which is not 
even of the first magnitude? Cannot we understand 
Hera’s jealousy of her husband’s numerous loves 
without explaining it in terms of the quarrels between 
the adherents of rival calendars? Before accepting 
such inherently improbable identifications we may 
reasonably ask for a good deal of evidence of a fairly 
convincing nature, certainly far more than is afforded 
by the slight and trivial resemblances which make up 
the greater part of the author’s case. 


NOVELS. 


“ Treasure-Trove.” By C. A. Dawson-Scott. London: 
Heinemann. 1909. 6s. 


The author of ‘‘ The Burden ”’ is to be congratulated 
on a novel which shows humour as well as in- 
sight, and centres in a virtuous widow, not a 
disloyal wife. Mrs. Richard Smart, it is true, has a 
very rudimentary sense of honesty, just because she is 
lacking in the finer sensibilities, but it is impossible to 
read her story without sympathising with her devotion 
to son and daughter. The opening episode is excellent. 
A burglar, disturbed in his attempt upon Mrs. Smart’s 
plate, bolts in a panic, leaving behind a packet of valuable 
jewels just stolen from another house. To Mrs. Smart 
‘* finding is keeping ’’, and the jewels are turned into 
the capital necessary to launch her children in life. But 
everything goes wrong with the ill-gotten wealth, and 
poor Mrs. Smart sees in the misfortunes of her family 
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the punishment for what, too late, she discerns to have 
been her sin. The author proclaims stridently that this 
view is absurd, but—well, things do happen very oddly 
in real life on ‘these lines. All the characters are well 
drawn, and the matron’s two interviews with the 
burglar are delightful. 


“Indian Dust.” By Otto Rothfeld. Oxford: Alden. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 1909. 3s. 6d. net. 


We hope that these picturesque and sympathetic 
sketches of life in Western India, where Rajputs and 
Bhils are still almost unspoiled by European influence, 
will not pass unnoticed amidst the more pretentious 
books of the season. Mr. Rothfeld can see how things 
look from the Oriental point of view, and though he does 
not set himself to preach a political creed, his book might 
give some very salutary information to members of 
Parliament. It is not always evident to our legislators 


‘that the transference of administrative powers from 


Englishmen to Hindus of the lawyer or shopkeeper class 
may entail much misery and wrong for the cultivator— 
who of course ought to prefer a corrupt and oppressive 
native official to a capable and honest white man. Else 
what becomes of the sacred doctrine of India for the 
Indians? The author of these stories can enter into the 
romantic charm of Rajputana and also enjoy the simple 
company of primitive forest tribesmen. He can feel for 
the bewildered product of Islam tempered by Oxford. 
And he can write a good short story. But his essay on 
the poetry of ‘‘ Laurence Hope ”’ is more eulogistic than 
critical. 


“Sarah Tuldon’s Lovers.” By Orme Agnus. London: 
Ward, Lock. 1909. 6s 
Amongst the numerous admirers of Mes. Mockell, née 
Sarah Tuldon, must evidently be reckoned Mr. Orme 
Agnus, who has written a second book about the lady. 
This seems to have demanded she should be a widow 
when the curtain rises on this sequel, and though Mr. 
(Continued on page 114.) 
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Scottish Provident Institution. 


‘Phe Distinctive System of this Institution 
offers the substantial advantage of With- 
Profit Assurances at rates differing little 
from those usually charged for Non-Profit 
Policies. 


Accumulated Funds, £14,000,000. 


Head Office: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 8 Lombard Street, E.C. 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


K.C.M.G. 1720. 
ROYAL EXC HANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, Annuities, 
Employer’s Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 

The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Seoretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NEWEST IDEAS 


IN LIFE ASSURANCE are embodied in the plans of the 
BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 

M. GREGORY, Manacinc Director, 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,351,197. Income, £471,097 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Office :—2 &@ 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 5.C. 


of 
es SHEPHEARD, Esq 
Ceci, Deputy 
Mutter, Esq. 
Messe Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


H. J. Bracey, 
H. E. Doxe, Esq., K.C. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 


Sir Jonn Jarving, K.C.I.E£., M.P. .P. 


M.V.O., M.P 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
Seared one Payment on the attainment of a specific age, and asecond payment.at 


rected and Life Interests, and on 
Security in connection with a Life P 
JOHN ROBERT F REEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
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-New Special Features: 


GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 
with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of premiums on an aseurance on his life. Having 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited 
to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
to Life Policyholders, 


together with Forms and 
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pany's Offices 
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Agnus insists that she had not lost her ‘‘ virginal bloom ”’ 
and that no one looking at her would have thought it 
possible she could have been the mother of two children, 
his ingenuity did not entirely prevent our surprise when 
her best lover addressed so masterful and experienced a 
woman as “‘ Princess of the Morning ’’! Unfortunately 
this poetical young man was shot dead in her presence 
by a less worthy suitor, who then committed suicide ; 
and the old ogre Squire Deverill, another aspirant to her 
hand, had already been gathered to his fathers. There 
is really not a lover left, except Mr. Agnus; yet in the 
closing sentences of the book she is described as still 
young and of undiminished beauty and ‘‘ athirst for full- 
orbed life ’’. So there arises a fearful doubt whether 
she may not be given another long morning. For 
though Sarah is a ‘‘ character ’’ and her soft Dorset 
dialect is prettily rendered, we felt a good while before 
we reached the end of this lengthy novel how possible 
it is to have enough even of a good thing. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“A Tramp’s Schooling.” By A. N. Cooper. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1909, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Cooper's “‘ speciality ’’ is walking, and he has achieved 
the distinction of being better known as ‘‘ The Walking 
Parson’’ than by his own name. This book is a record of 
a good deal of walking he has done in England, Sweden and 
Benmark and Italy, and it is very amusing and even 
instructive reading. Mr. Cooper's method of seeing the world 
is not one which suits every taste, or everyone’s circum- 
stances, but when it does there is none better. Mr. Cooper 
is not like the countryman who sometimes sat and thought, 
and at other times just sat; when he walks he thinks, and 
in an informal, easy, chatty way, he gives his readers the 
benefit of what he thinks of the many different social and 
religious observances he has compared and contrasted in the 
countries through which he has passed. One of his claims 
for the educational advantages of walking is that it 
broadens the mind and produces toleration where the non- 
walker would have prejudices. This is what Mr. Cooper 
means by a ‘‘“tramp’s schooling’’. At the same time it is 
a useful preparation for learning the lessons to have been 
at Christ Church. This Mr. Cooper may perhaps intend to 
suggest by his description of himself on the title-page as of 
that college. There is nothing pregnant with wit or un- 
common wisdom; and if Mr. Cooper’s curiosity on some 
things is rather puerile, and his good opinion of himself a 
little prominent, this all adds to the amusement of a sort of 
book which is of the genre of Borrow on a small scale with- 
out the master’s magic of genius. 


‘*History of the Bank of England.’ By A. Andreades, Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Athens. Translated 
by Christabel Meredith. London: King. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


From ‘tallies’? to Treasury Bills is a long journey, 
lasting from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century. The 
Bank of England was founded in the reign of William III. 
by one Paterson—the Scots and the Swiss are the bankers 
of the world—and its first patron was Charles Montagu, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and afterwards Lord Halifax. 
Its history is intimately bound up with the political and 
social history of England. The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street is as much a national institution as the House of 
Lords ; and those who wish to trace its development and to 
master the intricacies of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter Act 
(which is more often referred to than understood) should 
read this accurate and scholarly work, written, we are a 
little ashamed to say, not by an English but a Greek pro- 
fessor. 


‘History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages.” 
By Johannes Janssen. Vole. XIII, and XIV. Translated by 
A. M. Christie. London: Kegan Paul. 1909, 25s. 


This is a celebrated work which has passed through fifteen 
cr sixteen editions in Germany. We might hesitate to 
undertake the reading of the whole magnum corpus of such 
a German history. The greater part of it, however, consists 
of the political history, and there are certain volumes of 
very much more general interest to English readers. 
Amongst them is Vol. VII., which is now published as 
Vols. XIII. and XIV. of the English edition. These 
volumes treat of the German schools and universities, science, 
learning and culture down to the beginning of the Thirty 
Years War. The period is that of the religious reformation 


or revolution, and the standpoint botli of the author and Dr. 
Ludwig Pastor, who after Janssen’s death in 1888 edited and 
wrote some of the important sections in the present volumes, 
is the Roman Catholic. But this is an advantage for 
English readers, to whom this point of view is not so familiar 
as the Protestant. It is sufficient to know that scholarship 
and candour have presided over the composition of the work, 
not polemics. Dr. Janssen said of it: ‘‘Of stirring up 
sectarian feeling I have had no thought. This I can say 
with a good conscience’’. But the era is par excellence the 
era of passionate religious conflicts which disordered every 
department of life. We can only ask for honesty of inten- 
tion and the erudition to bring together all the relevant 
facts. This history fulfils both conditions, and Janssen is 
to be placed amongst the great historians. 


‘‘Famous Women of Florence.” By Edgcumbe Staley. London: 
Constable. 1909. 

Mr. Staley has considerable knowledge of the history of 
Italy in medisval and renaissance times, and has read 
widely in Italian literature. He is, therefore, quite quali- 
fied by reading to produce such a book as this. Unfortunately 
he has chosen to adopt a style of writing which would be 
offensive to the least fastidious. Besides he relates in this 
fashion hundreds of trivial incidents which may indeed 
have occurred, but are wholly immaterial. The fol- 
lowing passage is a fair example of his method: ‘‘ Each 
mounted messenger, descried afar, galloping over hill and 
dale, with the dust and sweat of battle at the heels of his 
charger, was halted by the fair watchers as he passed 
with his news from the front to the council chamber of 
the Signoria. Beatrice eagerly interrogated him. ‘ What 
news of Simone? Is he wounded? Is he well?’ Then 
her concern passed on to her other warrior. ‘And how 
does Dante bear himself? Is he, too, well and safe?’ 
Happily Beatrice’s fears of wounds and death upon 
the stricken field for her two braves were groundless; 
neither bit the ground, but both returned unscathed with 
honours fresh upon them.”’ This kind of thing might 
please schoolgirls of the ‘‘ establishment for young ladies” 
type, but it is difficult to characterise as it deserves such 
treatment of the immortal story of the Vita Nuova. 


‘‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’’ Vol. XVII. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1909. 15s. net. 

The new volume opens with fifty-seven pages of Robinsons, 
but they are beaten by sixty-three pages of Russells, who in 
turn have to give place to the Scotts with over one hundred 
pages. In the account of John Robison, the scientific 
writer and lecturer on chemistry in Glasgow University, Mr. 
George Stronach says that as a midshipman he saw much 
active service at the siege of Quebec and was with Wolfe the 
night before his death when he visited the posts on the river. 
As it was from Robinson that the story of Wolfe’s reciting 
Sray’s ‘‘ Elegy ”’ came originally, that fact is of some import- 
ance. Robison was apparently not with Wolfe in the boat 
when he drifted down the river to his last attack. The Elegy 
incident therefore occurred not at that peculiarly inoppor- 
tune moment, but, as has been recently said, much earlier in 
the night. Mr. Stronach seems to confirm that view. The 
feature of the volume is of course Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘‘ Shake- 
speare ’’ to whom nearly fifty pages are allotted. The essay is 
not only exceptional in length, but in the method of setting. 
It was a happy idea to relieve the columns with paragraph 
titles. 


‘“‘The South African Natives.’ London: Murray. 1909. 6s. 


Just now, when the status of the native under the South 
African Union scheme is the cause of a certain amount of 
solicitude, this book ought to have a special value. It has 
been prepared by the South African Native Races Com- 
mittee and is a supplement to the volume on the economic 
and social condition of the natives published by the same 
body a few years ago. Though, of course, much remains to 
be done, particularly in combating mere prejudice, it is 
satisfactory to know that the changes in the condition and 
position of the native since the war have been in the right 
direction, and that he is doing something to assist his own 
improvement. Experience shows that he is not as hope- 
lessly indolent as he is generally supposed to be. Two things 
have saved the South African native from the fate of natives 
in contact with civilisation elsewhere—‘‘ the influence and 
teachings of the missionaries, and the almost insatiable 
demand of the white colonists for unskilled labour’’. The 
various aspects of the labour question, land administration 
and taxation, the legal status and the education of the 
native, and the Ethiopian movement in the various colonies 
are reviewed, so that those who would assist the: transition 
from the old order to the new may easily understand the 
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character of the problem involved. It is one of the gravest 
which will confront United South Africa from the very 
outset. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Juillet. 

Madame “ Marcelle Tinayre’’ begins in this number 
some very interesting notes de voyage on a visit to Con- 
stantinople in the spring of this year. She arrived there 
in the interval between the short-lived triumph of the 
counter-revolution and the entry of the Macedonian troops. 
The whole of the foreign colony was at the time in a 
state of great alarm, and expecting an attempt to massacre 
the Christians. The Kurds were expected every moment, 
and it is quite evident that M. Constans, the French 
Ambassador, was in a state of considerable anxiety. 
Madame Tinayre had some rather agitating experiences 
herself, but nevertheless she was not interfered with during 
her explorations of Stamboul. General de Négrier writes on 
the Japanese forces in 1909. He thinks that the spirit of old 
Japan is very much alive under Western trappings, and 
believes Japan intends to regenerate the East. 


For this Week's Books see page 116. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Lta., 
Glasgow & London. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 
DIVIDEND No. 12 AND BONUS ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment, on or after Sateetey 11th August, 1909, of ~~ 
No. 12 of 100 per cent. and bonus of 100 7 aoe . (making in all’ 10s. 
= surrender of ‘COUPON No. 12, ei at the London Office of the eon 

. x London Wall Buildings, E.C., or to the Compagnie Frangaise de Mi ne 
d'Or et de l’Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

All Coupons’ presented at the latter address, as well as ang Peteneed at the 
London Office for account of holders resident in France, be subject to a 
deduction of 1s, 2d. in the nd from the amount of - Dividend Bonus, 
on account-of French T: Duty and French Income Tax. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
} —— a by the London Office of English Income Tax at the rate of 1s. 2d. in the 
poun: 

omens must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 

mentionéd above, and may be lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) 
} eon the hours of 11 and 2. 
Listing Forms may be had on application. 


K Inc's COLLEGE (University of London). 
THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Complete instruction is given o all theol he University of 
London, and students are prepared for Holy C ers in + Chin of England. 


ING’ = COLLEGE (University of London). 
Feisinge Pie FACULTY OF ARTS (including ARCHITECTURE), 
° FACU TY OF LA WS. The ay in Laws are arranged by an _ 

collegiate scheme with School of 
FA‘ OF SCIENCE (a) OF NATURAL 
SCIEN E. Preparation for Science d for of 
examinations. (5) DIVISIO oF MEDICAL E. Pre- 
paration for preliminary and intermediate medical exam ae -~ Chich the 
college is-a FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. Systematic 
Courses in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering and metallurgy. EVEN- 
ING CLASS. DEPARTMENT. Full courses for University degrees in arts and 

science, and various special classes. 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


of London). 
College is ware. The faculties represented are 
NCE ae ECONOMICS and fied NE ART 


two other departments—viz. 
cad to Steretery, King’s College, 


The more advanted 


Tobacco 


The man who does 
like ‘Three Nuns” 
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The delicate flavour and { 
peculiar charm of this famous 
mixture cannot be found in n\< 


not 
is a 


any other blend, 


“King’s Head’’ is similar 
but it is stronger. 
Mixtures of unique manufacture 


and choicest quality. 
Both are obtainable everywhere. 
1 oz. packets, 7a; 2 oz. tins, 1s. 2a; 
4 oz. tins, 2s. 3a. 


“THREE NUN’S” CICARETTES, 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, 
PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Offces—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 
For Go Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY AND 


MAIL PACKET SERVICE. 
Cheapest Railway Tickets in the World. 


RUNDREISE TICKETS AT OFFICIAL PRICES 


MADE UP AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 


Apply, 53 GRACECHURCH STREET, or 72 REGENT StREET. And- 
at Dover. Also, for information only, to P, DEFRANCE, 47 CANNON 
STREET, E.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘‘ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of “ Russian Affairs.” With 
Maps. Medium 8vo. 2{s, net. 

_ Spectator.—'‘ As an extensive work of reference in which one obtains 

instruction on every fact of the situation it is beyond praise. We know of no 

more useful book for anyone who wishes to learn the history and aims of the 

various nationalities.” 

Globe.—‘‘ Mr. Drage has aimed, he tells us in the preface, at making a 
permanent contribution to the subject; and, after a critical and exhaustive 
examination of the work, we can aver that he has succeeded . . . the standard 
work of the time on Austria-Hungary.” 


A NEW WORK BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 2s. 6d. net. 
FUN OF THE FAIR. 


|. A NEW WORK BY LUCAS MALET, Author of “Sir Richard 
Calmady.” 6s, 


THE SCORE: her Convictions. 


FIONA. 


A NOVEL BY LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA, Author of 
** A Stormy Morning.” 6s. 


JOHN GOODCHILD. 
A NOVEL BY R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON. 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No.420. JULY 1909. _—6s. 


1 Ths Gasmany of Darwin: Darwin and his Modern Critics. By Professor 
ULTON. 

2, The Making of an Epic: Firdausi and Homer. By WaLTER Lear. 

3» A Journal of the French Revolution. By Austin Dosson. 

4- New Light on Sidney's Arcadia. By Bertram 

The Mystical Element of Religion. the Rev. TvRRELL. 
Recent French Poetry ; and Racine. By F. Y. Eccrgs. 

7. Early Flemish Painters. By Sir Martin Conway. 

8. Tolstoi and Turgeniev : A Contrast. By the Hon. Maurice Barinc. 

9 Recent State Finance and the Budget. By Sir Rovert Girren, K.C.B. 

10. e Canning and his Friends. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 

11, The Privileges of the House of Commons in regard to Finance Bills. By 
The Cer ‘Quarterly R 

12 the “Quarterly Review " (conclusion 

13. The Lords and the Budget. . 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


aH 
Sir ISAAC PITMAN 
H ROS & SONS, Ltd., H KOS 
No. | Amen Corner, LONDON, E.C.|: 
Now Ready. “ The three 
THE LATEST ADDITION To | “plums which 
PITMAN’S MAKERS OF in te 
NATIONAL HISTORY SERIES. | ‘new library of 
“A new Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. ne 


series of GENERAL “aloe 


«mam! WOLFE, 
is ‘to 
-and scholarly commemorate 
wean By EDWARD SALMON. important men 
ose share 
In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Frontispiece ‘ 

manuals.” and Map, 6d. net. 
In the ensuing September Canada will be i seems 
Glasgow celebrating the 1soth annive: of the | to a more 


capture of Quebec and the death of General | complete record 
Herald. | Wolfe. Previous accounts of this famous | than it has yet 
soldier and accomplished man have been received. 
written without reference to facts and docu- | Each volume 
ments that are now accessible. The writer | is obviously the 


of this Life has gathered from authentic work of a 
sources many new materials for compiling a practi 
thoroughly trustworthy biography, and 


istorian. 

clearing up certain points that were pre- | Daily Graphic. 
viously obscure. Moreover, he has been at ans 
pains to correct the positive errors which 
a only too abundantly have crept into the 
accounts of the conqueror of Quebec. The 
time for a new Life of Wolfe would seem to 
be opportune. 


PL apd Previous Volumes in the Series. “The new 
admirable | CARDINAL BEAUFORT. cule 
than that of By L. B. RADFORD, D.D. tomaie 


the series VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. | 2 place for 

D By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. | itself in school 

‘Makers ot | ARCHBISHOP PARKER. 
By W. M. KENNEDY, B.A. | jijharies.” 

READY SHORTLY. f 

Si FRANCIS ATTERBURY. Review. 


By H. C. BEECHING, D.Litt. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Sir Randall Cremer (Howard Evane). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 
FIcTIoNn 
The Shadow of the Cathedral (Vincent Blaxo Ibafiez). Con- 


stable. 

The Third Circle (Frank Norrie). Lane. 6s. 

A Royal Indiscretion (Richard Marsh); Watchers by the Shore 
(J. E. Patterson). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The House of Whispers (William Le Queux). Nash. 2s. 

Arsene Lupin (Maurice Leblanc). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Above all Things (W. Teignmouth Shore); The Lust of Power 
(Beatrice Selwyn and Russell Vaun). Long. 6s. each. 

The Marriage of Hilary Garden (Stanley Portal Hyatt). Laurie. 
6s 


Testimony (Alice and Claude Askew). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Mary (Winifred Graham). Mills and Boon. 6s. é 

John Goodchild (R. W. Wright-Henderson) ; Fiona (Lady Napier 
of Magdala). Murray. 6s. 

The Manuscript of Lettice Longnor (Edited by Elizabeth Long- 
nor). Drane. 3s. 6d. net. 


History 

The History of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 1859, 
1909 (A. E. M. Anderson-Morshead). Mission to Central 
Africa. 2s. 6d. 

History of the City of New York in the Seventeenth Century 
( os Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 2 vols.). New York : Mac- 
millan. 

A Century of French Poets (Francis Yvon Eccles). Constable. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Gilded Beauties of the Second Empire (Frédéric Loliée). 
Long. 15s. net. 

The Disappearance of the Small Landowner (Arthur H. Johnson). 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Prees. 5s. net. 

Sailing Ships (E. Keble Chatterton). Sidgwick and Jackson. 
16s. net. 

THEOLOGY 

Studies in Resurrection of Christ (Charles H. Robinson). Long- 

mans, Green. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 

Leaves from a Madeira Garden (Charles Thomas-Stanford). 
Lane. 5s. net. 

VERSE 

Poems at Home and Abroad (Rev. H. D. Rawneley). Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 2s. 6d. net. 

Heinrich Heine (Robert Levy). Melrose. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Diversions in Sicily (Henry Festing Jones). Rivers. 6s. 
Mines of the Transvaal (R. R. Mabson). ‘‘ Statist.’ 15s. net. 


Reviews AND Magazines ror Juty.—The North American Re- 
view, 1ls.; Mercure de France, 1f. 50c.; The Englieh 
Historical Review, 5s.; Science Progress, 5s.; The Law 
Quarterly Review, 5s.; The Church Quarterly Review, 3s. ; 
The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. 

For Avucust.—Fry’s Magazine, 6d.; The Pall Mall, 6d.; The 
Quarterly Review, 6s. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY. 


A Review of Science and Literature. 
Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY. 


Contents for July, 1909: 
MYSTICISM J. McEllis MacTaggart, Ph.D. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES OF NEW SATELLITES 
H. H. Turner, F.R.S. 
THE STANE STREET... Belloc, M.P. 


DREAMS .... ..Norman Alliston 
GERHART HAUPTMANN ..... Robert Sickert 


THE GOOSEBERRY GARDEN 
ABOUT LOVE 


} Two Stories 


Anton Tehekov 
THE ATMOSPHERE : Its Origin and Evolution 
Dr. R. C. Macfie 


2s. Gd. net. Yearly Subscription, 10s. post free. 
J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


A NEW 16 pp. PROSPECTUS 
IS IN PREPARATION, and 
will be sent to anyone gratis 
on application. 


ECRETARIAL WORK WANTED, Daily 


or Resident ; Tenpeuey or Permanent ; Notes worked up from and for 
MSS. (Literary, Military, or Political) ; typist, no shorthand. Good testimonials ; 


ir experience ; tive ; nota 
Kriss x c/o of ‘‘ Saturday Review”, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN have ready a New Book of the highest interest, by H. Inco Triccs, A.R.I.B.A., entiled TOWN PLANNING: 
past, Present, and Possible. With 170 Illustrations. Wide royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish on July 29 


ANNI DOMINI: A Gospel Study, by Lady MABEL LINDSAY. 


In two volumes. Super royal 8vo. Ios. net. 


A splendid and marvellously cheap book. 
THE YOUNG NATURALIST. By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL. With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. ; and 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By A. M. CHAMBERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TERROR IN RUSSIA: an Appeal to the British Nation, by Prixce Kropork!n, is now ready. Crown 8vo. 2d. net. 
A NEW NOVEL BY HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 


A CHANGE IN THE CABINET is Mr. BeLLoc’s New Novel. 


It is one of high politics. Please order it at once. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA, by H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, will be published on July 29. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published a New Edition of OVER BEMERTON’S: an Easy-Going Story, by E. V. 


LUCAS. Feap. 8vo. 5s. It is uniform with Mr. Lucas’s ‘‘ Open R 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE FCONDITION OF ENGLAND. By C. F. G. 


MASTERMAN, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. A book of en- 
thralling interest and indispensable to the student of the new social and 
industrial conditions. Daily Chronicle. 

‘* Mr. Masterman has essayed a great task, and has succeeded well.” 

“It is a brilliant, glowing work, the interest of which is unfailing throughout.” 


Daily News. 
THE PYRENEES. By Haire M.P. With 
Maps and Plans by the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. oy 
——— descriptive, reminiscent, anecdotal, practical, geographical, political, 
iterary. 


ings." —Daily News. 


TYROL AND ITS PEOPLE. By Ho 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by ADRIAN STOKES and many others. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

This is a full and intimate account of that delightful province. 
“A comprehensive volume, which does full justice to actual and legendary 
charms of the Tyrol." —vening Standard. 


“ The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and those in colour are exquisite | 


in themselves and beautifully reproduced.” — Daily Mail. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DOWNS: Impressions and | 


Reminiscences of the Sussex Downs, and Downland People and Places. B 
ARTHUR BECKETT. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by STANLE 
INCHBOLD. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“A veried and delightful volume, with an individual touch and an individual 
enthusiasm.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Of the people and their land Mr. Beckett writes delightfully ; his knowledge is 
“wide and his treatment sympathetic.” — G/ode. 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Demy 8vo 7s. 6d. net. 

“‘ The book has great literary distinction, and underlying it a foundation of firm 
and laborious scholarship. ... The present reviewer may say that not a few 
passages in Mr, Glover's book have moved him with a feeling of which praise is 
‘a less fit expression than gratitude.”— 7 ives. 


ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Erner Mayne. 


With 24 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, witty, and fascinating women. 
“* The book is written with vivacity and succeeds in giving us living portraits.” 
Standard, 
“*Miss Mayne’s writing is in the best meaning of the word ‘ racy,” and is full of 
fragrance and a quivering eagerness to win sympathy for women as women.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TURKISH PEOPLE. By Lucy M. Garyetrt. 


With many IIlustrations, demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
A description of the life and customs of modern Turks. 
“ The curious home life of the East is described with unusual insight.” 
Daily Mail. 
“* Miss Garnett writes with sympathy and knowledge.” — O/ server. 


IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. By Epwarp Hutton. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
n a sun spent among the peasants of Southern Tuscany. It 
is full of delightful descriptions of the countryside. 


HENRY VI. Parts I. and Il. By WitiiaM Suake- 
SPZARE. Edited by H.C. HART and C. K. POOLER. Demy 8vo. 
2 6d. net each. (The Arden Shakespeare. 


THE BRETONS AT HOME. By Frances M. Gostine. 
With 12 Illustraticns in Colour by GASTON FANTY LESCURE and 32 
from Photographs, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A charming book, descriptive of Breton pao life, with its rich harvest of 
legend and history. It is profusely illustrated. 

‘* A keenly sympathetic picture of the Breton peasant folk.” — Daily Mai?. 

‘There has, perhaps, never been a more delightful account of the Bretons and 
their land from an Engli-h p-n."”—A/anchester Courier. 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Freperic Lees. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, and 87 from 
Photographs. Alsoa we f Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This magnificently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description of 

France's most delightful province. 

‘* At once accuiate in topography, informing in history, appreciative in art, and 


complete in design.” —Liverpool Post. 
Translated 


WALKS IN PARIS. By Georces Cain. 
by A. R. ALLINSON. With 1:8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a delightful medley of gossip and antiquarian lore. 
4 delightful book, vivaciously translated.” —AMorning Leader. 
“* An absolutely bewitching book, as full cf fact as it is of fun.” 


“estminster Gazette. 
ENGLISH COSTUME. By G. Cuiincn. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. |Antiquary’s Books. 


This im nt subject is traced trom prehistoric times to the eighteenth century. 
“4 book of uncommon excellence and absorbing interest ; a deep and safe well 
of illustration and 
‘* A veritable literary pageant of the dress of English men and women from the 


éarliest age.” — World. 


DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Pacer 
TOYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. Two vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
An account of the connectioa of Dante with English literature, quoting all the 
references to the great poet from Chaucer to the death of in 1844. 
** Dr. Tonybee has fulfilled his task to admiration. is book is a treasure 
house of English ‘ Dantism.’”"— Sfectator. 
“This is a wonderful anthology of Dante criticism and eulogy.”—Sphere. 


EUROPE IN RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. 
By M. A. HOLLINGS. With many Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Six Ages of European History. 
THE CENTRAL PERIOD OF THE MIDDLE AGE, 
918-1273. By BEATRICE A. LEES, Resident History Tutor, Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. With many Maps. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 
[Six Ages of European History. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By 
_ DAVID HANNAY. Vol. IT. 1689-1815. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the second and completing volume of Mr. Hannay’s well-known history 
of the Royal Navy. It commences with the year 1689, and carries the history 
down to the year 1815. 

** A book to captivate as well as to instruct.”— Daily Mail. 


|THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS ROCKS, 


& ALFRED HARKER, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College. 
ith rr2 Diagrams and 2 Plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“A work of i erudition, freshly thought out, expounded on a well-considered 
system, and furnished with many serviceable illustrations.” —Scotsman. 


RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. By F. G. Brasant. With 


many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Mr, Brabant’s qualities as a rambler contribute generally to our enjoyment. . . 
One of his best qualifications is his knowledge of architecture. . . He is a wide- 


awake and well-informed guide ; he is also very companionable. He appreciates 
the literature, prose and poetry, ancient and modern, that bears on ~ — 
thenaum. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. By G. W. Wane, D.D., and 
{; H. WADE, M.A., Authors of ‘‘ Somerset.” With 32 Illustrations and 2 
laps. Small pott 8vo. gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Little Guides, 


FICTION 
SET IN SILVER. ByC. N. and A. M. Wittiamson, 


Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor.” With 4 Illustrations in Colour. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The delightful authors are here found at their best as brilliant writers of 
romantic fiction.” —Scotsman. 
“It is a thoroughgoing Williamson book. 
happy out-of-doors.” — Daily Chroni:le. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. By C.N. and A. M. 


WILLIAMSON. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 
(Ninetecenth Edition. 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Rosert Hicuens, Author of 
‘* The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 

“* The three chief characters are drawn with the finest strength and naturalness ; 
they fit perfectly into the astonishing background. Mr. Hichens has done nothing 
better.” —Morning Leader. 

“ Here is a clear little story, beautifully told, which is instinct with drama from 
the first page to the last."—Daily Mail. 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Marriott 


WATSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready July 29. 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. By Ricwarp Marsu. 


Crown 6s. 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Patrerson, 


Author of “‘ Fishers of the Sea.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
With 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basi Luszock. 


4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: the Polite Adventuress. 
By E. MARIA ALBANESI, Author of ‘Susannah and One Other.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Blundell), Author of ‘‘ Hardy-on-the-Hill.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** All the characters have life and interest, and the writing is as delightful as all 
this author's writing.” —Odser ver. 
** An excellent story, told well and skilfully." —Zvening Standard. 


SISTER K. By Maser Hart. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AN HONEST MAN. By R. H. Bretuerton, Author 


of “ The Mill.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BISHOP AND THE LADY. By Martin Lutre.ti 
SWAYNE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THEIR OXFORD YEAR. By Oona H. Batt, Author 
of ‘ Barbara Goes to Oxford.” With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Descriptive, topical, and romantic interests are blended.”— G; Herald. 
“Mrs. Ball's vignettes of Oxford scenes are full of charm, quiet, restrained. 


It wakens and quickens love for the 


sympathetic." —Guardian. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


| 
“The charm of a fine style 1s added to the practical man’s grasp of commonplace 
detail.”"—Morning Leader. 
“ Mr. Belloc lays himself out to tell the traveller just those things which the 
‘guide books fail to tell him: the small essential things and the large interesting | 
th 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
vill SELL, by AUCTION, ‘at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


Strand. on MO JuLy 26, and followin at One o'clock 
cisely, ENGRAVINGS DRAWINGS ( framed 3 portfolio), incl ing 


perty of Lady Tyler, comprising a a of Scrap-books, containing 


lections of rare and interesting Prin — and other Books, collections 
of Prints, miscellaneous el lots, {Sow subjects ane other Prints, finely 
Mrs. Fitsherber 


Fawr io in colours, includi 
Moralist, by F. Bartolozzi, after the 
ovals engraved in stipple A St. Beauty, 

}: Benwell, and others. ezzotint and other Portraits 
ge Washington, y and after R. Savage ; Lafayette, 

the — layer, 

Views and Maps of don, wing: Engravings and ery - by Old 
Masters, from the well-known collection’ of ae late Sir John Den the property of 


, after R. Gone: The 
Witty Dorinda and Frail 

by F. Bartolozzi, after 
cluding Paul Jones ; 


y J. Young ; Monsieur 
— gy 4 after Mortimer; and others. Rare 


a Lady ; Engravings and Drawings, propert ofa 
man ; other p = os Legal’ Portraits ; fancy subjects ; Etchin 

Whistler and ebrated artists ; Sporting Prints ; wings in 
colours, & 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


Strand Jur 3 at One o'clock isely, valuable 
BOOKS MANUSCRIPTS, including Rare’ Books rdlating to America, 
Audubon's Birds of America, original issue complete ; Hubbard's Troubles with 
the Indians, original edition, with the rare Map ; Las Casas’ Original Spanish- 
American Tracts ; an interesting relic of President Lincoln ; many Rare Works 
relating to Scotland and to Mary Queen of Scots, rare Primers and editions ot the 
Psalms in metre, first py oy oft atts’ Psalms and Hymns, Herbert's Temple, &c. ; 
Bible of 1599, with a fine Needlework Cover by Anne Cornwallis; The 
ry Family. Bible ; ; illummated Horae and 


ters, &c., English and 
fine ¢ manuscript Hebrew Bible of the XVth Century ; Books on Sport ; 
first ethiens of Dickens, &c., books illustrated by Cruikshank, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY G._ DICKINSON OF 
ABBO HILL, HEMEL HEM 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by ~~ - order of the Executrix), at their House 

13 Wellington -C., on 28, and 

following at One precisely, and MANU: Ss, including 

the Library of T. G. Esq. ), of Hemel Hemp- 

atural History, Science, Archeology, Topogra istory, an 

“Kine Art publications ; Aldine 53 vols. ; Bui Travels i in 

2 vols. ; Ackermann’s Oxford, 2 vols. ; Gould’s Humming Birds and 

Great Britain ; Engravings from the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c. ; 
and other properties. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, T: and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Famil Foon’ Pictures, Prints, 


Miniatures, China, Instruments, 
and other ther Valuables, { is drawn to M Md Lace 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
Auction 9 ConpuiT STREET, AND 23A Mappox Srrest, W., 
hich are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
wnt prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance P. 


H. SOTHERAN & co., BOOKSELLERS. 


AGENTS PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
NSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR ValLuEp AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A B C. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Telephone : CentTrat 1515. Telephone: Mayvratr 3601. 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not Ea it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
because they lacked information as to cost 
of preduction. This may be obtained 
without fee from 

GARDEN CITY PRESS Lid., Fine Book Printers, Letabwerth 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not onl 
It is 


at ‘“* THe BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
sique, Sparkling, Daring, Original 


Published the Proprietors of the ‘“‘GrapHic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. 


The List of Subscriptions a open on Monda 


th, beféte 


Sale of $3,000,000 First Mortgage 26-Year Five per cent) 
Cold Bonds of the 


CINCINNATI GAS TRANSPORTATION CO: 


(incorporated under the Laws of the State of West Virginia, 30th May, 1908.) 


The Bonds constitute a First Mortgage on all the Property of the 
Company, present and future. 

Payment of the Principal and Interest of the Bonds is unconditionally 
guaranteed by the Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company and 


by the Columbia Gas and Electric Company and this guarantee 
is endorsed upon each Bond. 


CAPITAL. 


$3,000,000 Five per cent. Preferred Stook. 
$2,000,009 Common Stock. 


The Bonds are secured by a Trust Deed which provides that the Cincinnati Gas 
Transportation Company shall pay to the Trustees in each year, beginning with the 
year commencing 1st July, rgzz, the sum of $250,coo as a Sinking Fund for'the 
redemption of the Bon before maturity. 

The total creation of Bonds amounts to $5,000,0co, of which $2,000,000 are 
owned by investors in Cincinnati and the neighbourhood, the balance of $3,000,000 
being the Bonds now offered for sale. 

Bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each ; they are payable to Bearer; 
they are repayable at par in New York or in London at 4205 9s. 6d. for $1,000 
Bond, on the tst July, 3¢ 1933, but may be redeemed by the Company after 19 
July, 1913, upon any date fixed for the payment of interest at the price of rro per 
cent. "accrued interest ; ; interest is payable in gold, by coupon, on the rst 

anuary and the AY ly in each ad at the offices of the Cincinnati Trust Company, 
Ohio (U or in at the London and County Banking Co, 
Limited, 21 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, are 
authorised on behalf of the owners, to offer 
$3,000,000 Guaranteed First Mortgage 25-year 5% Gold 
Bonds for sale at the price of $975, being 97} per 
cent., per $1,000 Bond, which at the exchange of 


$&.863 would equal £200 7s. 04., 
PAYABLE AS UNDER !— 
On acceptance £18 7 0 


Total 


£200 7 0 


The exchange has been fixed for both payment of Coupons and Redemption at 
34.864, ome 205 9S. 6d. for each $1,000 Bond, and £5 2s. od. for the half-year's 
coupon thereon. 


he yield to the investor at the price of issue will therefore be £5 2s. od. per 


cent. per annum 

On and after pg rst the fully paid Allotment Letters will be exchange- 
able for Bonds with a full half-year’s Coupon payable rst January, 1910, and 
subsequent at The London and County Banking Co., inieed, mbard 


Street, London, E 


Directors. 
ARCHIBALD S. WHITE, President, Columbia Gas and Electric Company. 
CHARLES H. DAVIS, President, Second National Bank 
gaged G. KENAN, President, Union Gas and Electric Company. 
MOCH, Vice- President, Cincinnati Trust Company. 
PRANK B. ENSLOW, Huntington National Bank. 
Bankers in England. 
THE LONDON COUNTY BANKING 
1 Lombard Street, London, E 
Bankers in America. 
CINCINNATI TRUST COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Brokers. 
MAGNIAC, WILLIAMSON & CO., 33 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Solicitors. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Ayenue, London, E.C, 
Offices. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Cincinnati Gas Transportation Company was incorporated for the purpos 
of constructing and equipping a pipe line for the transportation of gas ‘from th 
natural gas fields belonging to the Columbia Gas and Electric Company in West 
re to the pipes and mains of the Cincinnati Company, in the City of Cincinnati, 


LIMITED, 


The Company owns a system of pipe lines embracing about 160 miles of main 
line and 50 miles of branches, all — ment necessary for the transportation of 
60,000,000 cubic feet of gas daily. incinnati Gas and Electric Company (one 
of the guarantors of the principal an interest on the Bonds), through whose 
the ptm is distributed, owns upwards of 624 miles of gas mains, and its 

me 70,000 consumers. The pipe line has been completed and 
ake in the City of Cincinnati. 
¢ Pipe Line and its accessories are leased to the Columbia Gas and Electric 
ny for thirty years from the rst July, 1908. Under the provision of the Lease 
are lumbia Gas and Electric Company pay as rent a sum sufficient to pa: hed 
interest on the $5,000,000 Gold Bonds of the Cincinnati Gas Transportation 
pany and the annual payment of $250,000 to the Sinking Fund, and also to o py oe ‘the 
dividend on the Preferred Stock (after the Bonds have been redeem ), and 
et oy (to a maximum of ro per cent.) on its Common Stock. 
he Columbia Gas and Electric Company is also one of the guarantors of the 
ipal and interest of the Bonds. This Company, in addition to the natural gas 
elds in West Virginia, owns the Capital Stock of the Cleveland Gas Light an 
Coke Comping an the ae s Gas Light Com These two last mentioned 
Nn joy ly of the supply of artificial gas in the Cit Cleveland 
Fave paid ‘dividends since their incorporation in 1846 and 1868 
res tively 
he Bonds constitute a first mortgage over the only available means of trans- 
tion between the gas fields of the Columbia Gas and Electric Company, 
est Virginia, and Cincinnati and A towns. 

The principal and interest upon the Bonds now offered is unconditionally 
———— b _ Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company, which has assets valued 
at I ae ,000,000, and by the Columbia Gas and Electric Company 

Seen at upwards of $35,000,000. 

—“ oo and Forms of Application may be obtained from the London and 

County —y- Company, Limited, 2t Lombard Street, London and all 
and from Messrs Magniac, William & Co., Brokers, 33 Old Broad Street, 
London, 


e gas is 
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‘The Subseription List will Open on Monday, 26th July, and Close on or before Thursday, 29th July, 1909, ” 


fote The full Prospectus, of which this is an abridgment, has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
nt; 
THE 
) 
ne 
LIMITED, 
. (Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 
CAPITAL - £800,000 
i 500,000 Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each fully paid - ~ - £500,000 
be 225,007 Deferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each fully paid or eredited as such £225,007 
74,993 Deferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each (unissued) - ~ - £74,993 
ire 
we 5} per Cent. First Debentures already issued - - - £150,000 
3 6 per Cent. Convertible Debenture Stock £490,000, Present Issue £300,000 
: 
4 Directors. | Bankers. 
The Right Hon. Sir JOHN BRUNNER, Bart., M.P., 9 Ennismore | "4 BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 64 Old Broad Street, 
ra Gardens, 8.W. (Chairman). | THE LONDON AND JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. Head 
Sir ERNEST SPENCER, J.P., D.L., 10 St. James’ Place, S.W. | Offices: 5 Princes Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
(Deputy Chairinan). THE OF (Heed LIMITED, 
. ' “1a 62 Lombard Street, London, E.C. (Head Office: Edinburgh, 
Sir NEWNES, Bart., Putney Heath, and Branches in Scotland). 
R. LEICESTER HARMSWORTH, Esq., M.P., Caxton House, | Solicitors. 
Westminster, S.W. | Messrs. LIGHT anp FULTON, 1 Laurence Pountney Gill, 
D. ELLIOTT ALVES, Esq., The Braes, Tunbridge Wells. London, E.0. ineeteniia 
ALEXANDER MACKAY, Esq., J.P., Mackay, Irons, and Co., | Messrs. STEPHEN ©. CORK axp SON, 30 Throgmorton Street, 
s C.A., Dundee and New York. and Stock Exchange, E.C. 
e Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., 19 Chester Terrace, Regent’s | __ Messrs. T. anp T. G. IRVINE, 7 India Buildings, Liverpool. 
Park, London. Auditors. 
: Messrs. JOSOLYNE MILES axp CO., 28 King Street, Cheapside, 


Consulting Engineer and General Manager. 


DAVID ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, F.LC., 26 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 


London, E.C., Manchester, and Paris. 


Secretary and Offices. 
CHARLES F. JONES, 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


issue of £300,000 £6 per Cent. Convertible Debenture Stock 
(PART OF AN AUTHORISED ISSUE OF £400,000). 


Bearing Interest at 6 per cent. per annum, and conferring upon the Holders the right to 
convert into Shares at par on or before the Ist July, 1913. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 


XUM 


On the ist October, 1909 each £1 
On the ist January, 1910... —. 5s. Od. applied for. 
On the ist April, 1910 ... 5s. Od. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OIL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
offer for Subscription £300,000 Convertible Debenture Stock, 
carrying interest as above. 

The registered holder of any part of this issue of Convertible 
Debenture Stock will be entitled at any time before the Ist July, 
1913, to exchange his Debenture Stock for fully paid up Shares 
in the Company of equal amount. Each registered holder 
desiring to convert his holding into Shares will receive 5 Preferred 
and 3 Deferred Ordinary Shares for every £8 of Debenture Stock, 
and any balance of his holding which is incapable of being so 
divided will be paid for by the Company in cash at par. Steps 
are being taken to obtain the approval of the Court for the neces- 
sary increase of Capital. 

NOTE.—5 to 3 is the proportion of the Preferred and Deferred 
Ordinary Shares in the Capital of the Company. 

If not converted this Stock will be redeemable at par on 
1st day of January, 1920, but the Corporation reserves the right 
to redeem the whole or any part thereof by purchasing Stock in 
the open market, or at any time after the 1st July, 1913, at £5 
per cent. premium, upon giving six months’ notice of its intention 
to do so. 


Interest on the Stock will be payable half-yearly on the 
1st January and the Ist July. 


The Debenture Stock will form a general floating charge, 
ranking next, after the £150,000 First Debentures upon the 
Undertaking and Assets of the Company, including the Newnes’ 
Junction and Wolgan Railway, Locomotives and Rolling Stock, 
Oil Wagons, Buildings, the Torbane Railway, Freehold and 
Leasehold Land, Crude Oil Works, Oil Refineries, Candle Works, 
Coke Ovens, Machine Shops, Electric Power Plant, Dwellings, 
Developed Coal and Oil Shale Mines, and over thirty-five square 
miles of Oil Shale and Coal bearing Lands. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from 
the Company’s Bankers, the Bank of New South Wales, 64 Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.; the London and Joint Stock Bank, 
5 Princes Street, London, and Branches; and the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Head Offices: Edinburgh, and Branches, or the offices of the 
Commonwealth Oil Corporation, Limited, 26 Victoria Street, 
London, 8. W. 
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JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. English Version by BRYAN O'DONNELL, M.A. With 34 Portraits of the Beauties of that period. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [ Just out. 
The Court, p Society, Semi-Society, and the smaller fractions thereof are reviewed in the charming anecdotal style of Frédéric Loliée, the eminent historian and 


chronicler of the Sec Empire. Dramatic and comic episodes abound, ~~ = of which concern contemporaneous personages of exalted rank. Paris, the centre 
of wit wit and pleasure, the home of mad revelry and wild gambling, the Paris o of day, is 


d with the Paris of to-day. 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: ‘the | Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. 
Demy 8. 158. WEINDEL, English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With Photogravure and 44 other Portraits. 
my 8vo. 15s, net. 


The Daily Zak wil pe ys: “ An entertaining—and in many respects saddening, if piquant—work. M. de Weindel tells many stories of various members of 
the ‘Hapsburgs | whic! ill provide lively reading, | and Presents a tragic history of the doyen of European Monarchs i ina distinctly readable fashion.” 


im 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802 1906. 
= RACHEL CHALLICE, Author of ‘Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,” and Collaborator in ‘‘ The Historians’ 

istory of the World.” Illustrations by JUAN COMBA, Artist by appointment to the Court of Spain. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


The Tatler says: ‘‘ The information is gained entirely from Spanish sources, and gives a new insight to many subjects which have hitherto to English people 
appeared mysterious and usaccouatable. A very interesting book, and one as instrective as it is entertaining.” 


"4 ‘in every way worthy of comparison with *Tom | Brown's Schooldays.’’’—The Times. 


ETON MEMORIES. 
Byan OLD ETONIAN. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


The 7imes sa’ “* The author's memory goes back to the days of Keate, more than eighty years ago, and he gives a vigorous picture of life at Eton, es is 
in every way oh of comparison with ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’ A word of high praise must be said for the psec he Be drawings which accompany the book, 
from sketches by an ‘ola Etonian.” 


THE VOICE OF THE ORIENT. 


By Mrs. WALTER TIBBITS. With Coloured Frontispiece and 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 
The Zatler says: ‘‘ We have nothing but praise for Mrs. Tibbits’s volume, which is full of interest and the poetical D codee of the East.” 


**JOHN LONG'S Novels are reai by everybody who is anybody.’’—Madame. 


John Long’s Popular Noveis. 


Mr. JOHN LONG has just published the following important New Novels : 


**ABOVE ALL THINGS,” by W. TeicNmoutH SuHore, Author of ‘A Soul’s Awakening” (6s.). “THE LUST OF 
POWER,” a powerful and realistic Novel by BEATRICE SELWYN and RussELL VAUN (6s.). **THE NATIVE WIFE,’ a Tale of 
Indian Love and Anarchism, by HENRY Bruce, Author of “‘ Letters from Malabar” (6s.). 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE HAZARD OF THE DIE (see below) By a Peer | tpl WINGS ...__ Mrs. Stanley Wrench 
MOLLIE DEVERILL VER . .  « Henry C. ff. Castleman 
Frontispiece) Curtis Yorke WHITE LIE. G. Russell Beardmore 
THE RED HOT CROW . Dorothea Gerard SHEILA OF DUNSLANE . James Shannon 
SYLVIA AND THE SECRETARY Olivia Ramsey THE ENTERPRISE OF ELLA... Jay Jelf 
ASHES OF PASSION. Mrs. Coulson Kernahan CACKLING GEESE ° . . Brenda Girvin 


AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS! 
FOURTH EDITION PRINTING. 


THE HAZARD OF THE DIE 


THE NOVEL EVERYONE IS READING 


It is written by a Peer of the Realm, who last year jumped into 
fame with that powerful and realistic novel ‘* THE HARD WAY.’’ 


The Pall Mail Gasette says :—‘‘ Never have the Smart—the Super-Smart—Set been exposed to more scathing and relentless attack. From black sin to mere 
foible there is hardly a trait of their characters or an act of their lives which is not here revealed. The book, with its smart dialogue, its shrewd observation, and 
its vraisemblance, must be written down Te an of remarkable cleverness " 

The Globe says : :—“* The Author's iant, if appalling, picture of a certain aspect of ‘Smart’ life is a bitter attack on the corruption of that class. ‘The 
Hazard of the Die’ is exceptionally powerful and dramatic, while the moral of the story is unimpeachabe It should make a real and forcible appeal to all 


thinking men and women.” 
Price 6s. at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Note.—A 1s, Edition has just been published of ““‘THE HARD WAY.” 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Nat Gould’s New Novels at is. 


Gpoencing July, 1909, all Mr. NAT GOULD'S New Novels will be published at the outset at 1s. net picture cover and 2s. cloth 
it, crow: The novels will be of the same length as heretofore, and THE STOLEN RACER is the first in the new series. Mr. 
fat Gould is the Author with the largest public. The Sales of his stories to date exceed the stupendous number of 6,000,000 
(six million) copies ! 
JOHN LONG, Ltd., are the Sole Publishers of all Mr. Nat Gould’s New Novels. Kindly write for List. 


John Long’s Famous is. Series. 


N.B.—In this Series none but Books of exceptional calibre are included. Price 1s. net each, or post free 1s. 3d. 
From all Booksellers, who hold large stocks. 


MR. and MRS. VILLIERS. . Hubert Wales | CONFESSIONS OF A Anonymous 
CYNTHIA IN THE WILDERNESS Hubert Wales AMAZEMENT . .  .dames Blyth 
LOVES FOOL ... Mrs. | Wrench RUBINA . . James Blyth 
THE HARD WAY a Peer CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA Carlton Dawe 


KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE : Cosmo Hamilton SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF BERLIN 
ANNA LOMBARD P - Victoria Cross | H, W. Fischer 


London: JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


oy New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recivatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, ro King Street, 


of St. Paa!, in the County of —Saturday, 24 July 1999. 
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